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CHAPTER IV. 

ENTER FRAJIK HAMILTON. 

I 

FTER the wedding-trip Miss Stepersou 
had duly carried out her intention of 
asking Kate and Fanny to spend an 
afternoon "with her. As she had predicted would 
be the case, she and Fanny got on together very 
nicely, and she often had her to see her after- 
wards. But after the first occasion she rarely 
asked Kate. Under all her loudness and gaiety 
Miss Steperson had a good deal of common 
sense. She saw that Kate went out much oftener 
than was consistent with the proper discharge of 
her household duties, and she did not wish to be 
a party to encouraging her in the habit, as on 
one occasion she took the liberty of telling her 
pretty pointedly. 

'^ 1^11 tell you what it is, my lady,^^ she said, on 
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meeting her one afternoon, and finding she was 
on her way to take tea at the house of a friend 
of her own stamp, ^^it strikes me you have a 
great deal too much of this tea-partying/^ 

^'Oh, you can't have too much of a good 
thing/' answered Kate, smiling. 

'' Fm not so sure of that/' replied Miss Ste- 
person ; '' but anyhow, these young wives' mutual 
tea-party associations areftit good things. They're 
very bad ones ; they lead to idleness and extrava- 
gance, rows and character-maulings. In fact, 
that sort of tea-drinking is almost as bad as 
dram-drinking." 

'' I'm sure the parties I go to are nothing of 
the sort/' said Kate, in an injured tone ; '' there's 
nothing low about them." 

" Well, of course I didn't mean quite what I 
said," answered Miss Steperson, laughing at her 
own energetic denunciations; "but seriously, 
Kate, from aU I hear, you go out much oftener 
than is good for your home or yourself, or than 
your husband would allow you to do if he was 



wise." 



'' Oh, but if you were married. Carry/' said 
Kate, smiling again, '^ it would be when he did 
allow you to have your own way that you would 
think your husband was wise." 

" No, it wouldn't, Kate. I'd think him a fool 
if he let me have as much of it as yours lets you. 
If I was him I'd put a stop to your gallop." 
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'^If you could,'^ interrupted Kate, with a 
saucy toss of the head, and then she turned the 
conversation, and the matter dropped. 

If any ordinary acquaintance had interfered 
with her in this style she would probably have 
quarrelled with them, but from Miss Steperson 
she took the talking-to in good part, and they 
remained friends. In her opinion the dashing, 
well-to-do, much-talked-of young dancing mis- 
tress was not an ordinary acquaintance — was 
not an acquaintance to quarrel with, but to 
boast about, and flaunt before friends of the poor 
but genteel type, as just about the time when 
she administered this reproof Kate contemplated 
doing with her. Taking the anniversary of her 
wedding as an excuse, she intended to give a 
party, which in point of stylishness should sur- 
pass everything of the kind given by any of her 
more immediate circle of genteel acquaintances, 
and part of its general superiority was to consist 
of the presence at it of Miss Steperson. When 
the time for this party arrived. Miss Steperson, 
after a little persuasion, agreed to attend it, and 
before coming away, arranged a quiet little re- 
turn party at her house for a day in the follow- 
ing week. Kate was to go early in the after- 
noon. Fanny, who, happening to be busy at 
the time, could not do so sooner, was to be there 
in time to join them at a five o^clock tea, and 
' Harry and Sandy Grant were to come as early 

1— a 
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as they could in the evening and stay to supper. 
Fanny and Sandy had kept their own counsel 
respecting their little love-scene on the day of 
Harry^s marriage, nor had anything of so decided 
a character taken place between them again 
since. Indeed, Fanny had carefully though un- 
ostentatiously guarded against such situations as 
would have afforded opportunities for the enact- 
ment of similar scenes. From that day she had 
known that he loved her and that she had 
allowed him to infer that his love was returned, 
nor since then had she done anything to contra- 
dict the inference. She knew she did not love 
him as she had loved Charley Thompson, as, not- 
withstanding his treachery, she yet loved his 
memory. But still she never ceased to feel a 
certain sense of happiness and assurance of pro- 
tection and loving-kindness in his presence ; and 
believing these feelings to constitute a milder 
form of love, she tacitly accepted him as her 
suitor, though she avoided any direct reference 
to marriage. Still it was quite understood 
among those who knew them that they were 
courting, and it was as Fanny^s lover that Sandy 
Grant was asked to Miss Steperson's party. 

About three o^clock in the afternoon of the 
day of the party, Kate, in company with Miss 
Steperson, found herself comfortably ensconced 
in the latter^s own room. Though in the interval 
she had been to the house, she had not till now 
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been in this special room since the visit before 
her marriage, treated of in a previous chapter, and 
by an easily understood association of ideas the 
conversation upon the present occasion turned 
upon the former visit. 

'^ Be seated, Mrs. Mason/' Miss Steperson had 
said, laying an emphasis on the name, and acting 
in a playfully ceremonious manner; and then "when 
they both were seated she went on to observe — 

" Do you know, Kate, you look so little like a 
married woman, that it seems quite a task to call 
you Mrs. Mason, especially in this room.'' 

" And why in this room particularly ?" 

" Well, I don't know why exactly, without it 
is that you were not Mrs. Mason the last time 
we were in it together." 

'^ Well, no j and if you remember you were 
rather persuading me not to be Mrs. Mason 
either." 

" Well, I must confess that I didn't know so 
much about your husband then as I do now. I 
shouldn't say it to you perhaps, but just then I 
thought him priggish, and nothing else." 

" But now you do think he's something else ?" 

^' Yes ; I know now that, even if he is a bit 
uppish, he's clever and persevering, and very fond 
of you, and likely to do well for you, if you'll only 
let him, and help him. But however, we mustn't 
get talking that way, or I shall be lecturing you 
again. I just happened to be thinking of the 
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changes there had been since you were here a 
single girl^ and we were discussing your husband 
and Charley Thompson/^ 

'^ And my dear Frank, don^t forget him/^ said 
Kate, laughing. 

" You should forget him though/^ answered 
Miss Steperson, in a half serious tone. " Holloa, 
who^s that, I wonder ?^^ 

This last exclamation was caused by a very 
flourishing peal at the knocker of the outer door, 
and as people often do under such circumstances, 
both girls paused and listened. They heard the 
servant open the door, and then a loud and 
affected voice ask, " Is Mr. Steperson at home ?'* 
The servant answered that he was not, and then 
the voice said, ^^ If Miss Steperson is in, she will 
do.^^ 

The door closed, and there was a sound of 
footsteps coming along the passage, and then 
Kate, looking very pale and startled, hurriedly 
whispered, ^^Why, Carry, how strange! It^s 
him.'' 

'^ It's him !" softly exclaimed Miss Steperson, 
looking up at Kate in the utmost surprise. ^^ It'a 
who ?" 

Before any verbal reply could be given, her 
question was answered practically. The door of 
the room was opened, and on the threshold, in 
advance of the servant who announced him, stood 
Mr. Hamilton, the dear Frank of Kate's first 
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girlish love — ^the Frank, the first tone of whose 
Toice she had recognised after years of absence. 
He remained still for a moment, evidently en- 
joying the surprise he had created, and even 
during that brirf pause any ordinar^ sharp ob- 
server would have seen that he was just the 
sort of man for a pretty, dressy, vain young girl 
to have been very much in love with. He looked 
about five-and-twenty, and was of a tall, grace- 
ful figure and easy carriage. His features were 
small and regular, and the general expression 
of bis face animated. His complexion was of a 
clear olive tint ; his eyes large, dark, brilliant, 
and well fringed, and his hair glossy, raven black 
and curly, and so arranged as to give a half 
Byronesque, half classical, and as most young 
ladies would have said, wholly '^ nice^^ look to 
the head and face. In a word, he was decidedly 
handsome in the showy style, and though he was 
in mourning, his taste in dress evidently also in- 
clined to the showy. The wrists and collar of 
his overcoat were broadly " turned up^^ with fur. 
His hat — which with his gloves he now carried 
in his hand — was low in the crown, broad and 
curly in the brim, and intensely shiny, and his 
boots were fancy ones with cloth tops, imitation 
buttons, and patent-leather fronts. He wore 
diamond rings on both hands, diamond studs in 
his shirt, and a diamond-pin in his scarf, and 
displayed an unusual amount of cable-like gold 
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watch-guard, with proportionally large appen- 
dages. By the aid of these accessories the 
sombre effect of his black clothing was so far 
overcome, that as he stood in the doorway of Miss 
Steperson^s room his appearance was rather gor- 
geous than otherwise. 

His sudden presence seemed to have greatly 
excited Kate, whose face was now as flushed as 
it had been pale. Acting on an involuntary 
impulse she rose from her seat, and slightly 
extending her hands, gasped out the one word 
'' Frank \" 

She had been seated in the shade and with 
only her side face to the door, and all that he 
had noticed at the moment of his entrance was 
that there was a second female in the room. 
But the instant she rose and faced him he re- 
cognised her, and he too became agitated. His 
face flushed and brightened, and stepping hastily 
forward, he took her hands, and in a low fervent 
voice exclaimed — 

'^ Kate, my own love, this is indeed a happi- 
ness ! I feared you would think I deserved to 
be forgotten, or cast off, but 1^11 explain all. It 
was my poverty, not my will, consented to my 
long silence, but better times have come now, 
darling, and ^^ 

During the minute or two that had elapsed 
from the announcement of Mr. Hamilton's name 
till he had got to this point in his speech. Miss 
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Steperson had sat silent and motionless with 
astonishment. But now she rose^ and in a de- 
cidedly energetic voice exclaimed, ^^Why, Kate, 
what do you 'mean ? How dare you ! Mr. 
Hamilton, excuse me, Kate is a married woman 
now — Mrs. Mason.^^ 

As Miss Steperson finished, Kate sank into a 
chair blushing and trembling, and covering her 
face with her hands murmured— 

" Fm sure I didn^t mean anything. Carry. It 
was the surprise.^^ 

Letting his head droop and arms fall to his 
side as though overwhelmed by what he had just 
heard, Mr. Hamilton, in a tone and manner 
suggestive of his being unconsciously thinking 
aloud, muttered — 

" A married woman I Kate married I Ah 
well ! what will be, will be ; but it is hard — 



now.^^ 



cc 



Oh, bother, you're not on the boards now, 
Frank /^ said Miss Steperson, who had been 
watching him with a half amused, half vexed 
expression ; '^ we don't want any mysterious hints 
or afiected brokenness of heart here!'' 

'^ Pardon me. Miss Steperson," he answered, 
bowing. '' I know I may be wrong in giving 
way to impulse here, but at the same time you 
must allow me to say that even an actor has 
natural feelings; feelings that when suddenly 
stirred he may not be able wholly to control. I 
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am fully and more painfully aware than you can 
be^ that I am not at the present moment on the 
boards. Nor do I affect — I feel." 

^^ Well, perhaps you fancy you feel,^^ said Miss 
Steperson, bluntly ; " but for all that, you needn't 
be so pathetically reproachful. You know as well 
as I do you like to be a little stagey when the 
situation is a pretty one and in your own Une." 

^^ Oh, come. Miss Steperson/^ he replied, shak- 
ing his head and smiling, ^^donH make me a 
party to a charge against myself. Although you 
always choose to say so, I don't believe that 
staginess off the stage is any fault of mine ; and 
even if it was in a general way, any little emotion 
that I may have been surprised into betraying 
just now was not of that kind." 

^^ Oh, of course not,'' said Miss Steperson, 
shrugging her shoulders. " ^ Had I a heart for 
falsehood framed, et cetera.' I suppose you'll 
say next that these fine speeches aren't made at 
Kate." 

Kate, who by this time was regaining her 
self-possession, took the opportunity afforded by 
the mention of her name, to put in a half re- 
proachful, half coquettish — 
How can you. Carry ?" 
How can I ?" echoed Miss Steperson. ^^ If 
I had sat still and let you and Master Erank go 
on with a lot of sentimentalizing, then I think 
you might have asked how could I, and so might 



cc 
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your husband^ if he had heard of it. However, 
as Frank didn^t know you were married, and 
you were taken by surprise, what^s just past is 
no great harm, and of course there'll be nothing 
else of the kind. So sinking all that, sit down. 
Prank, and if you have got the heart that can 
feel for another, as I know you think you have, 
satisfy one woman^s curiosity by telling us what 
youVe been doing all this long time, and how it 
is you come turning up again in this way with- 
out a moment^s warning." 

"Well, that's just what I was thinking of 
doing,'' he said, drawing a chair up and seating 
himself between the two girls, who occupied 
easy chairs on either side of the fire, " though 
there's not much to tell. Most of my time since 
I've been away from here would be pretty well 
summed up in the words of the old doggrel song. 
I have been — 

" ' Sometimes merry, sometimes sad, 
Sometimes getting on devilish bad. 
Sometimes no bread to be had. 

Leading the life of an actor.' 

" I've been knocking about the provinces, 
very often out of an engagement, sometimes not 
getting paid for engagements after I had fulfilled 
them, and never getting paid well enough for 
them to make up anything like an average liv- 
ing income. In a pecuniary sense I was literally 
a poor player — so poor that I could not dress^ 
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decently, and was often pushed to obtain the 
common necessaries of life. I was leading a 
miserable vagabond existence^ and felt degraded 
in my own estimation, and that. Miss Steperson, 
was why I never wrote to your father and 
others/^ 

Here he stole a furtive glance at Kate, and 
.there was just a shade of tremble in his voice. 

^^For the same reason," he hastily resumed, 
as he saw that Miss Steperson was inclined to 
make some remarks— presumably of a disparaging 
character — upon this bit of by-play — ^^for the 
same reason I would not apply to my relations, 
especially as I had a pretty good idea that I 
would have been much more likely to have got 
the cold shoulder than the fatted calf. Three 
months ago I wouldn^t have said as much as I 
have done now to any living soul, and would have 
avoided recognition by my friends. But now 
that sort of life is over for me, and I can speak 
of it. A few weeks ago I had one of those 
lucky strokes of fortune which sometimes do 
occur even in real life. An old uncle of mine 

who would have seen me in Well, have 

seen me where he always swore I was going to 
before he would have given me a penny, died 
suddenly without a will, and as he was a bachelor 
and my father was dead, I, as heir-at-law, came 
in for all he was worth ; between seven and eight 
thousand pounds." 
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He had spoken in rather a dramatic fashion 
throughout^ and made a point of the announce- 
ment of his good fortune. Having delivered it, 
he paused and' looked at his listeners to note its 
effect upon them. 

Their animated faces showed that the astonish- 
ment with which they had received the news of 
his good fortune was of a pleasing character — 
had nothing in it of that envy or desire to depre- 
ciate with which intelligence of good fortune to 
others is sometimes received. 

Kate's pleasure was expressed through her 
eyes, and in a glance only intended for, and 
caught by him, but Miss Steperson gave voice to 
her congratulations. 

" That is indeed a stroke of fortune, Frank,'^ 
she said. ^^ I can assure you Fm very happy to 
hear it, very happy, and there's my hand on it." 

She suited her action to the word as she 
spoke, and warmly grasping her proffered hand 
he answered — 

^^ I ean fully believe that. Miss Steperson, from 

your kindness to me when when God knows 

I stood in need of kindness. When, but for 
your father and you I might have died uncared 
for and unknown. Might have died like a dog, 
or, as I was ashamed to beg and unable to work, 
have starved — like a man.'' 

His language was perhaps a little high flown, 
but if the tone and manner of earnest feeling 
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with which he uttered it were acted, they were 
wonderfully well done. In fact Miss Steperson, 
who from past experience knew that while af- 
fected, and given to theatrical effects in private 
life, he was also good-natured and impression- 
able, was convinced that in this matter he was 
not acting. 

'^ Oh, come, Frank, you're exaggerating now,'' 
she said kindly, as she withdrew her hands from 
his. ^^ But at the same time you have had a 
pretty good share of the rough side of life, and 
deserve a turn of the smooth." 

'* And my being here at the present moment 
I consider a most delightful part of the smooth," 
he said in a generally complimentary tone, but 
flashing a quick meaning glance at Kate as he 
spoke. 

Whether or not she caught the glance, she 
certainly did not return it. She had been watching 
the other two as they stood with their hands 
clasped, and somehow the scene, though pretty 
enough in itself, had not pleased her. If the 
thoughts it gave rise to in her mind could have 
been put into words, they would have run pretty 
much in this style — 

" Oh ! so that's what you're going to be at, is 
it. Miss Carry ? Going to try to get hold of him 
for yourself, are you, as soon as ever you hear 
he's come in for a lot of money ? For all your 
talk about being so tremendously indepen- 
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dent, and him so stagey and hollow as you pre- 
tend to believe, you can sentimentalize with him 
fast enough now, and flatter him enough too. 
Your father will get him to stay here, and you^l 
throw yourself in his way, and neither of you 
can have any object in view of course, because 
you once happened to have him with you for a 
while when he hadn^t any money. Then he^ll 
be grateful, and so between you you^l fasten, 
him, and till you do you^l profess to be mightily 
afraid that he arid I want to come together 
again. Not that I need care, as Fve gone and 

got married, only — only ^^ And beyond this 

her thoughts were chaotic for the present. 

After Mr. Hamilton's last observation there 
was a brief silence, which was broken by Miss 
Steperson saying — 

^^ Well, Frank, I'm sure there's none of your 
friends will be more rejoiced at your good for- 
tune than my father will when he comes to hear 
of it." 

" I'm sure of it too," he answered ; ^^ and one 
of my motives for coming here was to see the 
old gentleman, and let him know that I had 
neither forgotten nor was ungrateful for his past 
kindness." 

^^ Well, he'll be very glad to see you, Frank, 
simply because he likes you ; but I must tell you 
that if you make any fuss on the score you speak 
of, you'll be more likely to ofiend than please 
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him. IIo would tako it fttthrr am a dlig^ht upott 
tho KHit^rftl body of thoito c?ontirotmt with tho 
thrntricttl profcuMlou tlmn ah a tottiplimcnt to 
hittiiiolf. Itowc^voi*! wo itfc'd itsAk no moro About 
thiit. Voti my that to iK't) my Mht>r wah on^ of 
youi* ttiotivtB for Ponii«K to Stoiicibury now— wltAt 
wt»ro your otht?r« f Of oourno you'll thiuk it** 
liko my inipudmiro to Ask, but you know mo of 
old ] turio»ity 1m my OHpdt^iAl wc^AktioM.'^ 

" Well, in tho flrnt pkct^/' ho AnBW(?rcd, " 1 
Ottmo In tho hope — but no mttttcr — u hopo thAt 
1 And OAu't bo roAllMod.'^ 

" Thmi don't put on Any of your blightcd-boinR 
Aim About it. Lot it h * no mAttor,* And now 
for tlio rent of tho motivos.*' 

" t hAVo only ono more. I'm tliinkiojt of 
oponln|{ tho thrAtro hrro for a longi»h moahou. 
WhAt do you think of thAt V 

" Arc you acriouu ?" 

" Quite." 

" Then 1 think tliAt you And nomo of your 
money will noon bo pArted. A »ett«on hero 
moAns eertAin Ions of oApitAl to a niAUAger when 
he'« got Any to lone." 

" Weill i iihould fttney he eouUln't bo a ntA- 
nnger if ho hAdn't ettpitftl," »ttid Kate, who in 
her present mtnnl wah disposed to take vieAVw 
Antngonintie to Miss Hteperson'n, And was, more- 
over, Auxiotw to nmke nome remark lest she sliouhl 
be left out of tho eotiversAtioti. 
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" Thea you^d fancy wrong, Kate/' answered 
Miss Steperson ; '^ there covld be a manager 
without capital easy enough; there's plenty of 
them about/' 

'^ And what would a season here mean with 
one of them ?" asked Kate, in the same contra- 
dictory spirit. 

♦ '^ Why, it would mean short pay and hai'd times 
to the actors, and the bilking of tradesmen and 
lodginghouse-keepers. In a word, it woiild mean 
dodgery." 

From this point the conversation became gene- 
ral^ and the slight tendency to discord that had 
characterized the manner of the two girls soon 
died away. 

On Mr. Hamilton evincing any disposition to 
become theatrical or unnecessarily sentimental in 
language or manner. Miss Steperson chaffed him 
even more brusquely than she had been wont to 
do when she had known him only as a penniless 
actor ; and seeing this, Kate began to repent her 
of the evil she had thought of her friend ; began 
to think that, after all, she was not laying herself 
out to catch dear Frank ; that she was not the 
wily schemer she had just been setting her down 
as, but really the open-hearted, plain-speaking 
being she had always hitherto found her to be. 
In her penitence she became playfully affectionate 
towards her, and Miss Steperson, who merely 
thought Kate had been vexed at the manner in 

VOL. III. 2 
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wliicii she had accused her of sentimentalizing' 
with Frank, met the tacitly oflfered oKve-branch 
half way. 

Mr. Hamilton was constituted the lion of the 
party, aiid did most of the talking. He went 
into details concerning some of his wander- 
ings, and spoke of himsdlf so often and with such 
evident relish as a forlorn, friendless, uncared-for 
or some other to-be-aympathized-with description 
of vagabond, that at length Miss Steperson waa 
kd to exclaim — 

'^ Look here. Prank, we'll take it for granted 
that you were an interesting vagabond— for that 
is what you wish us to understand ,* only when 
you put so much stress upon it, you put one in 
mind of the lines that tell us how the devil 

" ' Owned, with a grin. 
That his favourite sin 
Is the pride that apes humility.* " 

He explained, too, that of course he was aware 
that to open the Stonebury theatre for any length 
of time upon the plan on which it was usually 
condiacted would be simply to throw money away. 
But he didn^t think of conducting it on that 
plan. He didn^t intend to rely upon the mise- 
rable stock scenery and properties of the house, 
and offer the public nothing but the old stock 
plays that everybody who cared about seeing 
them had seen times innumeraljle. 

No I his view was to create a new era in local 
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things theatrical ; to have the house partly re- 
constracted^ and supplied with new scenery and 
properties ; and then to produce a rapid succes- 
sion of the newest pieces. With this style of 
management^ fashionable nights once a week^ and 
the number of distinguished patronage nights 
which he took it he would be able to secure^ he 
felt conyinced that even the Stonebnry theatre 
might be made a paying concern ; at any rate, he 
had made up his mind to try the experiment. 

To this Miss Steperson replied, that if that 
was the case there was an end of the matter, and 
he needn't have said so much about it. 

Having discoursed at considerable length con- 
cerning himself, Mr. Hamilton proceeded to in- 
quire what had become of this or that person 
whom he had known during his former stay in 
Stonebury; and now that the three were on 
easier terms with each other, joking allusions 
were incidentally made to his own former rela- 
tions with Kate. 

At length. Miss Steperson having said some- 
thing about ^' Kate's husband,'- Mr. Hamilton 
asked — 

" Did I know him ?" 

" No. He hadn't come out when you were 
here," answered Miss Steperson. '^ In fact, Kate 
herself didn't know him till about eighteen 
months ago." 

" Oh, I see ; one of the irresistibles — ' I came,, 

2 — 2 
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I saw, I conquered^ style. What is he? — ^by 
profession I mean.^^ 

This time his question was addressed to Kate^ 
who, as Miss Steperson saw with a certain degree 
of amusement, was anxious to avoid the subject 
altogether. Before it had been broached, she 
had been wondering with a feeling of irritated 
vanity what Frank would say when he came to 
know she had married a mere working-man ; and 
the idea of having herself to acquaint him with 
the humiliating fact that she had done so, was 
painful to her. For in the days of her girUsh 
love-passages with him, she had been in the 
height of her romantic notions, and had spoken 
of such beings as the one to whom she was 
wedded with all the scorn with which it becometh 
the soul of romance or gentility to regard " the 
unwashed artificer. ^^ 

However, Mr. Hamilton had asked his ques- 
tion, and after a momentary hesitation, she 
briefly answered — 

^^An engineer.'' 

^^ Ah ! a very good business too now-a-days,'' 
said Mr. Hamilton, in a rather patronizing 
tone. 

" It's a rough, greasy one though,'' said Miss 
Steperson, with a mischievous look at Kate. 

"Yes, to the actual operatives," said Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Kate felt that she was fairly cornered now. 
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that there was nothing for her but to make the 
desperate avowal; so^ forcing a smile and trying 
to speak as though she was amused at the error 
her former lover had fallen into, she observed — 

" Well, but my husband is only a working en- 
gineer, you know/' 

This disclosure almost frightened Mr. Hamilton 
from his propriety, 

" Oh— o — o \" he exclaimed. " A working 
engineer. Well, I should hardly — ^but I — ah ! 
well, a working-man may be a very nice fellow.'' 

'^ Of course he may; just as an actor, or shop- 
keeper, or parson may be," said Miss Steperson; 
" only let me tell you, that Mr. Mason isn't a 
common working-man. Is he, Kate ?" 

" I don't know," answered Kate, pouting, for 
she quite understood the banter underlying the 
quotation of the remark she had been in the 
habit of making about Harry when he had been 
courting her. 

" Ah, well, never mind, Kate," said Miss 
Steperson, in the same mischievous vein ; '' if you 
think it's too much like blowing your own 
trumpet to put a good word in for him, I'll 
do it for you. He's a clever, pushing, good- 
looking, gentlemanly young fellow, Frank, and 
makes her a capital husband; his only fault 
being, as I have told her, that he lets her 
have too much of her own way. However, you'll 
see him ; he'll be here this evening." 
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This subject was now dropped in its turn^ and 
shortly after Miss Steperson observed — 

'^ Welly I must go and see about ordering the 
tea j will you come^ Kate ?" 

Partly because she was still a little sore at the 
manner in which she had been driven into declar- 
ing her husband's position, partly from the 
promptings of the innate coquetry of her nature, 
Kate affected not to notice the meaning glance 
with which her friend accompanied her words. 
She answered in the negative, and as without 
being absolutely rude. Miss Steperson could not 
press the point, she went out of the room alone, 
leaving those who had been lovers by them- 
selves. 

For a moment or two they sat in silence, and 
then as their glances met and each saw in the 
«yes of the other something of the softening 
light of happy memories, Frank Hamilton spoke. 

" Heigho ! Kate,'' he sighed ; '' I might indeed 
4say of you now 'thou art so near, and yet so far.' 
Though I am sitting beside you, as but a few 
short months since I dared hardly have hoped 
«ver to do again, I feel that you are farther from 
me, more utterly lost to me than you were when 
I was wandering hundreds of miles distant, not 
knowing even if you still lived, or if you did, 
whether I should ever look upon your sweet face 
again. Then ignorance was bliss. In my heart 
you were ever the same Kate I had first known 
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jou^ the Kate whom I loved so well, loved as I 
never have^ and never can love another. And 
now when fortune has shone upon me^ when I 
:am in a position to ask you^ and came to ask 
you to be mine^ I find you another's. I wcfcA 
blame you, but it is hard^ very, very hard.* 

He had spoken in a low excited tone^ and 
once or twice when she had attempted to in- 
terrupt him, he waved her silent by an impas- 
sioned gesture. But now as he came to a pause, 
she would no longer be restrained from speakii^g. 

'^ No, you needn't blame me, IVank,'' she said, 
looking him straight in the Le, and speaking 
in a somewhat reproachful voice. " You know 
^hat you know. You know how I felt towards 
jon when you were here, and whether I had 
any reason for pretending in the matter. You 
know whether or not I ever had a line from jou 
after you went away; whether or not I had 
reason to suppose you had only been amusii^ 
jroursdf with me while you were here, and jou*ve 
-seen to-day whether, after all Hiat, I acted as if 
I had forgotten you, or hadn't cared for you. 
You may well say you don't blame me, Frank. 
But however " 

'' I know, I know now, I've brought it aU on 
snysdf," he burst in, rising to his feet and going 
•over to the side of her chair; ''but it was a 
loving error, darling." 

She raised the hand nearest to him to motion 
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him to be quiet^ but instantly seizing it between 
both his, he hurried on in a Vehement whisper— 

'^ Let me explain, Kate, only this one point. 
Though you are lost to me, it would madden me 
to think you held a mean opinion of me. If I 
had thought that with a man who loved you, you 
could have been contented with such a position 
as you are now in, I would have spoken out. 
To a position equal to that I might have reason- 
ably aspired, but I thought it would have been 
dragging you down to have asked you to bind 
your fate to mine ^hen my prospects were only 
such as they were when I left Stonebury. So I 
parted from you as I did, and made no aftersign, 
thinking it was better that I should suffer — suffer 
even to be misjudged and forgotten by you— 
than that you should be asked to love to your 
own injury. I loved you too well to ask you to 
do that, have loved you equally well through all 
the time of separation, and love you now, Kate, 
God and myself only know how dearly.'' 

He had been gradually bending over her as he 
spoke until, as he concluded, his head was level 
with hers> and his gaze was eagerly bent upon 
her face, but all that he could see was that it 
was flushed. Her great brown eyes, which alone 
would have indicated whether the flush was of 
love, anger, or surprise, were drooped and veiled, 
and the heaving of her bosom might have been 
caused by either of those feelings. There was 
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an instant^s pause Id this position, and then Kate^ 
drawing a deep breathy pushed him away from 
her with her disengaged hand^ and snatching her 
other from his grasp^ rose and confronted him. 
Her eyes were raised now, and they gave an ex- 
pression to her face such as it had probably never 
worn before — a flickering, conflicting expression 
which could only be described as painful and 
passion-tossed. 

" You mustnH ! — ^you mustnH V she exclaimed^ 
in the same low, passionate tone that had cha- 
racterized the interview throughout. "What^s 
past can^t be helped now, no matter who was 
mistaken or to blame. You mustnH speak to me 
like that. How dare you ! I mean — I mean it 
wasnH right, Prank.^^ 

" I know it wasn^t, and I ask your forgive- 
ness/^ he answered, getting hold of her hand 
again. " I know how wrong my conduct is ; 
but love — ^love such as mine, Kate — ^is stronger 
than conscience, and will find utterance despite 
everything. It may be better to have loved and 
lost than never to have loved at all ; but still it^s 
very bitter to have loved and lost as I have. It 
was out of my misery I spoke so rashly ; don't 
be hard with me. If you cannot love/ you might 
pity me j I feel so utterly unhappy !" 

His voice and look were alike tender and 
melancholy, and Kate's face was each moment 
growing softer as he spoke. In short, the situa- 
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tion was becoming even more dangerous than it 
had been already^ when at this point there came 
a sound of Yoices at the outer door of the house^ 
find Kate^ with a shuddering sort of a starts 
whispered — 

" Ifs my sister-in-law. Sit down, Frank — sit 
down." 

" But we^re friends, are we not ? I^m for- 
given r he whispered back. 

^^ Yes, yes/' she answered, again snatching her 
hand from his, and sinking into her own seat. 
'' But sit down.'' 

'' A little of the duenna business, I suppose," 
he observed, as he turned to obey her. '^ Ah, 
well, as we used to say on the boards, I must 
dissemble." 
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CHAPTER V. 



FANNY TURNS DRAGON. 




HE next moment Fanny Mason was in 
the room^ and Kate addressing her 
as '^ Fan dear/'' was inquiring after 
the health of her mother and herself. 

She replied that they were both quite well, 
and then observed, "They told me Miss 
Steperson was here/' 

" Oh, she's just stepped out to see about the 
tea," answered Kate ; and then with the usual 
introductory wave of the hand she went on, 
•^^This gentleman is a friend of Mr. Steper- 
son's. Mr. Hamilton, my sister-in-law. Miss 
Mason." 

Mr. Hamilton rose,' and with an elaborate 
bow expressed himself delighted to make Miss 
Mason's acquaintance, and he really was 
pleased to find her what she was — ^a pretty 
little girl. Influenced probably by Kate's 
startled manner when she had first caught the 
sound of Fanny's voice, he had expected to find 
her something almost mother-in-lawish ; middle- 
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aged^ sour-visaged^ overbearing^ suspicious^ and 
a special thorn in the flesh to Kate. But in- 
stead of that here came a bright^ pleasant 
little maiden^ whom Kate evidently rather 
patronized than stood in awe of. The dis- 
covery was a pleasant relief. " Nothing of the 
dragon about her any way/' he thought^ '* that's 
one consolation; for your dragon-inclined she 
relations-in-law are the greatest of all nuisances 
where a handsome young wife is concerned.'^ 
Apart from this Mr. Hamilton^ like all super- 
ficially sentimental men^ experienced a certain 
sense of gratification in the presence of any 
pretty girl ; and his expression of delight at 
meeting Fanny was not therefore altogether 
conventional. 

The delight^ however, was not mutual. On 
the introduction being made Fanny went very 
red in the face, stammered when she tried to 
speak, and altogether seemed very much embar- 
rassed. This Kate and Mr. Hamilton merely 
attributed to the overwhelming efiects of his 
brilliant personal appearance and elaborately 
polite manner. But while the unexpected in- 
troduction to so showy a gentleman might be 
fairly calculated to disconcert a bashfol, home- 
keeping girl like Fanny, her embarrassment on 
this occasion arose from a deeper and more 
painful cause. As she had got to the door of 
the room she had heard a slightly scurrying 
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sound as of people hastily seating themselves, 
but she had thought nothing of it until Mr. 
Hamilton's name was mentioned. Then a sus- 
picion that she had interrupted some such 
scene as had really been taking place instantly 
flashed across her mind; and Kate's manner 
in making the introduction strengthened this 
suspicion until it became almost moral certainty. 
She had spoken in a style suggestive — ^and 
intended to be suggestive — of her having her- 
self just met Mr. Hamilton as a friend of the 
Stepersons^ and in doing so had, as often 
happens with habitual schemers, overreached 
herself. Not only had she omitted to calculate 
that the chances were immeasurably in favour 
of Fanny's incidentally learning how matters 
had once stood between her and Frank Ha- 
milton now that his reappearance in such a 
gossiping place as Stonebury would revive the 
subject; she likewise failed to see — or at any 
rate to remember — that Fanny must almost 
necessarily be already in possession of that 
knowledge. 

Though, when she had worked at Bentlejr's, 
Fanny, from reasons adverted to in the earlier 
chapters of our story, had associated very little 
with the general body of the young ladies in 
their social purauits, she had been no wet 
blanket in the work-room. She had been an 
interested listener to, and as far as she could. 
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had joined in their talk concerning the loves^ 
lovers^ flirtations^ and so forth^ of themselves and 
each other. Innumerable were the confidences 
that had been entrusted to her^ not so much 
because she was known never to make mischief^ 
.as from her being the readiest available person 
likely to be interested who did not already 
know something of the matter to be confided. 
Which matter usually had reference to some 
notable conquest of the speaker^ or transactions 
which tended to show that some of her enemies 
— or friends — were no better than they should 
be. At the time that it had been going on 
she had heard all— or at least as much as the 
other girls knew — about the " romantic attach- 
ment*' between Kate and her dear Frank, as 
from her frequent use of the phrase he was. 
called in the work-room. She had heard of 
Kate exultantly displaying her love for him at 
the dancing parties and other assemblies, of 
his obvious pride in, and devoted return of 
her affection, and of there being talk that they 
were to be married. Nay, even of a rumour 
that they were married on the quiet, and sub- 
sequently of mysterious hints as to the marriage 
being delayed until dear Frank should " come to 
his ain again,** he in the meantime being 
understood to be in some way highly connected^ 
though for the present in the position of a 
banished heir. Later, when Mr. Hamilton 
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went away without — as became such a lover — 
duly plighting his troth at parting, or after- 
wards sending a line to tell of his whereabouts, 
she had heard of Kate^s dropping expressions 
indicative of a tendency to broken-heartednesa 
and an interesting illness. 

When she first heard it, all this talk had 
made no more impression on her than any of 
the rest of the work-room tattle she was daily 
in the habit of listening to ; and if, when her 
brother was courting, she had ever thought of 
it for a passing moment it had only been in 
common with a host of other 'stories of Kate^s 
flirtations. But by the light of the little 
scene in Miss Steperson's room, all this talk 
came flashing through her mind laden with 
a most painful significance. Under any other 
circumstances Mr. HamUton^s conclusion that 
there was nothing of the dragon about her 
would have been correct ; but at the very 
moment that reflection passed through his mind, 
a dragonish instinct to guard her brother's 
treasure was roused in hers. Whatever she 
might think of Kate, she knew that her brother's 
happiness was centred in her, and that happi- 
ness she believed it was now revealed to her 
was seriously threatened. 

Though she went but seldom to his house,, 
she loved her brother too well not to have 
watched his home life closely. She had seen 
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that Kate was disappointed in her marriage and 
upon what grounds she was so^ and she felt that 
this disappointment would be increased^ and the 
already little-cared-for husband still less cared 
for^ by reason of Mr. Hamilton's appearance 
upon the scene. The duplicity in the matter of 
the introduction — for Mr. Hamilton had taken 
his cue from Kate^ and by his manner supported 
the acted lie of hers — struck chill upon her, and 
gave rise to prophetic forebodings of evil to her 
brother. It was this feeling, and not the mere 
brilliance of Mr. Hamilton's appearance, that 
had sent the blood rushing to her face, and for 
the moment deprived her of the power of speech. 
The blow was too sudden and severe for its 
effects to be immediately shaken off, and the 
sense of her own confusion was becoming painful 
when, happily. Miss Steperson returned to the 
room. 

" Holloa, Fan ! here you are then ; take your 
cloak and hat off,'' she said, all in a breath. 

" Yes ; I just walked in : the servant told me 
you were here," Fanny replied to the first part 
of the speech while she complied with the 
second. 

" She thought I was, but the mother of one 
of my pupils dropped across me, and I had to 
go. into another room to speak to her, or else I 
shouldn't have been gone a minute." 

This was said at Kate, with whom she still 
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felt rather annoyed for haying declined to leave 
the room with her. Had she for a moment 
anticipated a refusal she would never have made 
the suggestion^ and would not have gone from 
the room herself^ as she had a pretty good idea 
that if the other two were left to themselves Mr. 
Hamilton would^ as she put it to herself^ '^ get 
on with some of his foolery.'' ''I suppose 
Kate has introduced Mr. Hamilton to you?'' 
she went on^ as she motioned Fanny to a 
chair. 

'' Oh yes." 

" Did she tell you they were old sweet- 
hearts?" 

'^ Why, Carry I how can you !" exclaimed 
Kate, getting rather red in the face. 

" Why, if s true. Nor is there any harm in 
it either — if none is made of it later." 

Miss Steperaon put a slightly meaning em- 
phasis upon the last words, and threw a still 
more meaning look at Mr. Hamilton, but that 
gentleman, although he caught the glance, 
merely raised his eyes to the ceiling and smiled 
in a self-complacent manner, and so she went 
on — 

'^ There's not one woman in a hundred 
marries her first sweetheart ; and a good job 
too. There's miserable marriages enough now, 
but there'd be a good many more if girls were 
to get married when they first fell in love, and 
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to the sort of fellows they generally first fall 
in love with. How can I^ eh ? Why, I should 
have done it all the more readily if I hadn't 
thought you had told it yourself/' 

Fanny by this time had not merely regained 
her composure^ but, prompted by the dragonish 
spirit awakened within her, was watchful to 
detect aught that might tend to confirm or 
dispel her suspicions. 

''Oh, it doesn't matter," she said, in an 
oflf-handed sort of way, when Miss Steperson 
had concluded. ''I remembered all about it 
without being told — ^it used to be all the talk 
in the work-room." 

Kate saw now the error she had committed 
— saw that Fanny was aware, and wished her to 
know that she was aware, that she had been 
trying to throw dust in her eyes as to her 
position in relation to Frank Hamilton, and what 
might she not deduce from this — anything ; 
anything. 

She was tolerably self-possessed in a general 
way, but this staggered her. The flush on her 
face extended for a moment to the very roots 
of her hair, and then died quite away, leaving her 
altogether pale, as with an unsuccessful attempt 
at an easy tone she said — 

''Oh, of course every one knows that Mr, 
Hamilton and I were very jfriendly when he 
was here before, but that's not to say that we 
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were sweethearts. K you come to talk that 
way, you might as well say that Charley 
Thompson, or any other fellow who came after 
me wanting to be my sweetheart, was my 
sweetheart.'' She was at bay, and felt herself 
getting vicious towards those who had cornered 
her. The hit at her sister-in-law had occurred 
on the spur of the moment, and in the midst 
of her own vexation it gratified her to see, by 
a slight twitching of Fannjr's mouth, that it 
had told. '' As to what was said in the work- 
room,'' she went on, *' that don't matter 
much — ^nothing loses anything in the telling 
there j but I am surprised at you. Miss Step- 
erson. If s not right of you to talk so — that it 
is isn't. You know very well we were not 
sweethearts." 

"No, that we certainly were not," said Mr, 
HamUton, again taking his cue from Kate, but 
speaking in a light, laughing way. "Neither as 
a matter of fact, nor, if our words are doubted, as 
a matter of circumstantial probabiKty. Con- 
sidering that I was only here for about three 
months some three years ago, that I was ill a part 
of that time, and that from the time I went 
away until the present day, I have never been 
near the town or held communication with any 

one in it, I could not very well be Ka 

Mrs. Mason's sweetheart. That is if, as I 
suppose, a sweetheart is the sort of person one 
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reads about in breacli of promise eases. The 
person^ you know^ who sends ten thousand 
kisses^ calls his lady-love his popsy-wopsy; tells 
how he can^t sleep at nights ; talks of " 

" Oh, bother I^' interrupted Miss Steperson, 
" what are you thrashing the air about ! The 
pair of you know very well I wasu^t speaking by 
the letter. No one ever supposed you were 
courting methodically or engaged to be married, 
though I daresay you would have liked to have 
been, and would have been too if you had had 
anything to marry upon. But you know you 
spooned each other as hard as you could, and, as 
I said, there was no harm in it, though there 
would be harm in concealing it now. As to 
^ talking so,' I think that lies with you, Kate. 
Remember, those who excuse themselves accuse 
themselves. Unless you like to make it yourself 
Fm sure there's no accusation in anything I've 
said ; and, speaking of being surprised, I'm 
surprised that you should think I wanted to 
injure you." 

Kate caught the significant glance with which 
the words were accompanied, and instantly it 
broke in upon her that she had made another 
obvious omission in her calculations. She had 
forgotten the display of emotion upon the part 
both of Frank Hamilton and herself at the 
moment of their meeting. This, if spoken of 
in the presence of a sister-in-law watchful for 
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a brother's interests^ and with suspicions abready 
aroused^ might indeed have injured her; and 
it had evidently been the recollection of it that 
had caused Miss Steperson to treat her (Kate's) 
line of protest so scornfully. As these thoughts 
passed rapidly through her mind her face flushed 
deeply again^ and she looked at Miss Steperson 
in a half reproachM^ half entreating manner as 
she answered — 

*^ I'm sure, Carry, I never thought you wanted 
to injure me. I don't think you would." 

Of course I wouldn't/' said Miss Steperson. 
Why, almost every girl that has had a sweet- 
heart at all, has had more than the one she 
marries, and any husband that would put him- 
self out of the way because his wife had, would 
be a fool for his pains. Eh, Pan ?" 

" Yes, if it was only for having had another," 
answered Fanny. 

Kate quite understood the meaning of the 
stress upon the ^^had," but she said nothing, 
and a minute afterwards the servant announced 
that tea was ready. 

During tea and after, the conversation was of 
the miscellaneous gossiping order, Mr. Hamilton 
again taking a leading part in it, and dilating 
at length upon the interesting topic of himself. 
He devoted himself markedly to Fanny, and as 
he had a pleasant manner, and his conversation, 
though egotistical, was good humoured and 
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amusing^ she took his attentions in good part ; 
indeed^ was rather pleased with them. When^ 
after a time^ they had all got upon better terms 
with themselves and each other^ it would some- 
times occur to her that perhaps^ after all^ her 
doubts were mistaken ones. But when in her 
new-bom watch&lness she would presently catch 
a by-play of glances between Kate and her 
former lover, or detect a something more than 
met the ear in their exchange of apparently 
simple words, she would feel assured again that 
her suspicions were just — that the vague sense of 
coming evil to her brother was something more 
than a mere fancy of an over-anxious or self- 
tormenting sisterly affection. 

Harry Mason and Sandy Grant arrived together 
about eight o^clock, and were duly introduced to 
Mr. Hamilton, but as neither of them had ever 
heard of him before, they took no particular notice 
of him. He, on the other hand, took stock of 
Harry with especial interest. Men generally 
are rather curious to see the husbands of their 
old loves. This is the case even where the love has 
died out, or been discovered to have been not love 
but fancy, and the feeling is doubly keen where 
the swain who has lost believes that he still loves. 
In this latter case the observer is certainly not 
predisposed to be favourably impressed, but after 
a close scrutiny Mr. Hamilton admitted to him- 
self that ELate's husband was not a bad-looking 
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fellow. The '^ worriting^' miseries of his married 
life had begun to tell upon Harry. His face 
now often wore a weary or disconcerted expres- 
sion^ his manner at times was listless, and from 
carelessness, as weU as his wife's shortcomings in 
the matter, he was getting to be less natty about 
his dress than he had formerly been. But on 
occasions like this visit to Steperson's, when he 
was dressed in his best, in a bright room, with 
lively company, and his still much adored Kate 
present, he would brighten up, and forgetting his 
troubles become the animated, self-confident, 
sanguine Harry he had been in his courting days. 
Though at a first glance scarcely so striking, or 
in a young lady's sense, interesting a figure as 
the handsome, showily-dressed actor, Harry, with 
the advantage of the more intelligent and ex- 
pressive countenance, would, in the eyes of an 
impartial spectator, have suffered little if anything 
by compariflon with him as the two sat side by 
side in Miss Steperson's fireside circle. 

Something of this kind came into Kate's 
mind as she looked at them ; but she was not an 
impartial spectator, and unhappily her par- 
tiality was not upon the side of her husband. 
That other picture of Harry, spoken of in a 
previous chapter — the picture of him in greasy 
working clothes, and making grumbling allusions 
to her domestic shortcomings — ^rose before 
her mind and clouded the brighter one he now 
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presented. If he could have always been like 
this it wonldnH have been so bad^ she thought, 
though even then he would not be so nice as 
Frank. But his being like this was now the 
exception, and in that dreadful working guise 
of his he was not of course fit to be mentioned 
on the same day with Frank. Though under a 
cloud when she had first known him, the latter 
had always been genteelly dressed, and she was 
sure that he would never have said a grumbling 
word to her under any circumstances, and would 
have perished rather than have entertained a 
thought of her washing greasy overalls. Only 
to think of his having been so true to her all 
this time, and coming to seek her out directly 
he had come into a fortune, when of course he 
could have selected from richer, higher-bom 
girls. Then, her to be so fixed. It was hard — 
especially as she had always cared more for him 
than for anybody else. And how people would 
be making out that they shouldn't look at or 
speak to each other ; but they would find that 
she was not going to be controlled in that way. 
They could be friends if they couldn't be any- 
thing else ; and as long as she didn't mean any 
harm she would speak in a friendly way to 
whom she liked, let who would talk or be pleased 
or displeased. She had made her bed, and 
supposed she must lie on it ; but at the same 
time she wasn't going to be chained down to it. 
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While these thoughts were passing rapidly 
through her mind she was smiling on Harry ; 
for women, when vain and shallow-hearted, 
can smile and smile, and murder while they 
smile : can wear a smile upon their lips while 
in their hearts they slay a love which they 
have professed to return, and know to be 
dearer than life to those in whom they have 
inspired it. 

In these cases, however, the smile hides the 
mere thoughts while they have not yet led to 
action, and Harry, who was taking a leading 
part in the conversation, only seeing his wife^s 
smile, rattled on in a light self-satisfied vein. 

Of his conversation, as well as of his personal 
appearance, Mr. Hamilton carefully took stock, 
and after a while he further admitted to himself 
that Harry was an intelligent enough young fellow, 
and one who — ^he (Mr. Hamilton) being out of 
court — ^you could, after all, imagine Kate marry- 
ing. In fact, to all outward appearance he was 
greatly struck with Harry, and desirous of cul- 
tivating his acquaintance. He told him of his 
intentions concerning the theatre, and Harry 
agreed with him in believing that the liberal 
go-ahead style of management proposed would 
pay. In support of his belief he cited the 
Co-operative Society, which, starting in defiance 
of all received notions regarding the Stone- 
buryites, had by active management been made 
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ft paying concern. " Give them plenty for their 
money^ Mr. Hamilton/^ he concluded on this 
pointy " and they^ll put the money down plenti- 
fully enough to pay you/^ 

After this they talked of the drama generally^ 
and when speaking of producing new plays, 
Harry laughingly observed, '^Well, Tve often 
thought of trying my hand at a drama, and now 
Vvfd made your acquaintance, Mr. Hamilton, 
I think I will, and ask you to bring it out for 
me, if it's up to the mark.'' 

To which Mr. Hamilton, in more serious 
fashion, replied, "I'll tell you what it is, we 
might do one between us. If we put in a local 
touch or two it would be sure to draw for a 
while, if it was anything like." 

Before the party broke up Mr. Hamilton 
likewise insisted that when he should be settled 
in a lodging Harry should come and take a bit 
of supper with him, as he would like to ask his 
advice on one or two points. 

Harry replied that he would be very happy, 
and upon the whole he came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Hamilton was a capital, unaffected, 
gentlemanly fellow, whose acquaintance it was 
an advantage to have made. 

Sandy Grant's opinion of him, on the other 
hand, was that he was anything but a gentle- 
manly fellow; that he was, in short, a self- 
conceited snob. But perhaps this was owing 
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to the £Bict tliat Mr. Hamilton still kept ap his 
policy of appearing to be markedly attentive 
to Fanny. On this point Sandy was sore^ and 
later^ when he was seeing Fanny home^ he showed 
that he was so. 

" What did you think of Mr. Hamilton ?" she 
asked him^ after they had walked for some time 
in silence. 

" I donH think much of him^ but he seemed 
to think a great deal of you.^' 

Fanny had been musing on the events of 
the nighty in relation to her brother^ and not 
to herself, and not noticing the slight inflection 
of lover-like jealousy in Sandy^s tone^ answered 
in all simplicity — 

" Yes, and on purpose too, I think.^' 

" On purpose ! How do you mean ?^' 

" Why, seemed to think a great deal of me. 
Only seemed, you know.'' 

'^Well, I can easily imagine him being a 
gentleman to only seem, but still I don't quite 
understand you." 

He still spoke rather stiffly, and this hap- 
pening to strSe her now, she instantly diving 
the cause, and even in the midst of her own 
perplexities, she could not help laughing at the 
game of cross purposes they had been beginning 
to play. 

" Why, Sandy," she said, " I do believe you 
are jealous ; I never thought of that. I am 
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afraid though^ I have a good deal more reason 
to dislike liim than to like him. I forgot you 
didn^t know about him; but however, I'll tell 
you.'' 

Becoming serious again — at moments painfully 
so — she told him dl that she knew of the 
relations that had formerly existed between Kate 
and Frank Hamilton. Informed him of what 
she had seen and heard that evening, what she 
suspected from it, and how she believed that 
the actor's attentions to herself had merely been 
a blind. 

" What do you think about it ?" she asked, 
anxiously, when she had finished. 

" Well, I hardly know. Pan," he answered, 
musingly. " Of course there's nothing extra- 
ordinary in a couple of old sweethearts meeting 
afker one of them is married, nor need there 
necessarily anything in the least unpleasant come 
of it. But that depends upon the sort of people 
they are; and I'm a&aid Kate and this actor 
fellow are hardly the kind to leave well alone. 
I don't suppose they would do anything actually 
wrong, but, without doing that, they might act 
in a manner to give rise to a lot of tattle, such 
as would madden Harry when it came to his 
ears, as it certainly would do. I have my doubts, 
especially of the fellow." 

'^Well, he seemed to take to Harry," said 
Fanny. 
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"Yes, seemed. Fan, but on purpose, as you 
-were saying just now in regard to his seemingly 
taking to you. Gentlemen of his stamp generally 
go upon the principle that if a husband isn't a 
fool, or something worse, the best method — ^the 
safest, and the one that gives the greatest 
opportunities — ^is to be friendly with him, if 
you want to be more than friendly with his 
wife.'' 

"Would you mind putting Harry on his 
guard?" 

" Well, upon my word, Pan, I think it's too 
delicate an afifair for me to meddle in." 

" Do you think mother or I should then ?" 

" Well, if any one should, you would be the 
best parties," he answered. " But then, you see, 
you couldn't stop short at merely warning; 
you would have to explain, and however nicely 
you might do that, you could scarcely help 
insinuating that Kate was perhaps not quite the 
most prudent woman in the world, and to do that 
would be more calculated to make Harry angry 
with you than watchful of her. You know he 
pretty well carries out the Scriptural command 
about a man leaving his relations and cleaving 
to his wife. There's this in it too, when she 
comes to think of it, Kate herself will likely 
give him some version of the matter which, 
though it will not be the whole truth, will be 
quite true as far as it goes, and go far enough to 
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get her credit for candour and place Harry 
in a position to say to any one who interferes^ 
^ I knew all this already from my wife^ whom 
you are basely trying to injure/ " 

" What do you think we should do then V^ 

" Why, for the present I see nothing for it 
but to wait and watch. All that you know is 
that she met this fellow to-day, and that she 
couldnH help. Your grounds of suspicion may 
seem very sound to you, but they are not such 
as you could put very tangibly before another 
who is aU in favour of Kate/' 

"Then we must stand by and' see Harry dis- 
graced V^ exclaimed Fanny, impatiently. 

" No, I don't say that. Fd sooner see you 
quarrel with your brother outright in trying to 
save him, than quietly look on, and from fear of 
a quarrel see him wrecked. But, Fan, it's a 
terribly serious thing to make a man jealous or 
suspicious of his wife. Try to be certain that 
your brother's happiness is in danger before you 
make him doubt its safety. I suppose you don't 
read plays. Fan ?" 

He put the question abruptly, and she looked 
up at him in surprise, as she answered, " No. 

" Nor you've never seen one called 'Othello ?' 

" No. Why ?" 

" Oh, only if you had you would have under- 
stood me better. If Harry had been talking to 
you about any one else as I have, been about 
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lum^ lie would have quoted half of it to you 
before this time. However, you see why I ad- 
vise you as I do, don^t you. Fan ?" 

" Oh yes, Sandy,*' she said, " and I think it's 
right ; but at the same time Fm sadly put out. 
If anything of this sort was to happen to our 
Harry, he would never hold up his head again^ 
and it would kill poor mother/' 

" Yes, Fan, and though it's like you to say 
nothing of yourself, it would go a long way 
towards kilUng you ; however, let's hope there's 
no real cause of alarm. And now here we are 
at the house. I suppose you'll tell your mother ?" 

" WeU, shouldn't I ?" 

'^ Yes, by all means, tell her everything, and 
see what she advises." 

In the morning Fanny did acquaint her mother 
with all the proceedings of the previous day. 
At first Mrs. Mason was inclined to storm, and 
spoke of at once going to her daughter-in-law's, 
to give her a piece of her mind ; but upon re- 
flection she came— without any prompting from 
Fanny — to pretty much the same conclusion as 
Sandy Grant. 

So while those most interested in Harry 
Mason's welfare believed they saw danger to his 
peace of mind in the return to Stonebury of his 
wife's old lover, they could not see their way to 
warning him of it, because they could not give 
him " the ocular proof" 
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Kate^ as Sandy Grant suggested would be the 
case^ took an early opportunity of protecting 
herself from any subsequent charge of conceal- 
ment in the matter. 

" Hamilton is a nice fellow/^ Harry said to 
her when they got home from Steperson^s. 

" Well, yes, I suppose he is,'^ she said, smiling 
in an unconcerned manner, as she took off her 
cloak. " I remember they used to chaff me 
about him when he was here before, said he was 
after me or I was after him, I forget now which. 
You know how people talk hereabout.^^ 

" Then there was nothing in it at all,'' said 
Harry. He smiled as he spoke ; but Kate, who 
could watch closely and cleverly enough when 
she had any motive for doing so, detected a 
certain anxiety in the tone of his voice. 

"Well, you may think,'' she said, with a 
shrug. ^' He was only here for a few weeks, and 
was ill and out of employment, and was going 
from here to he didn't know where, and coming 
back again — ^if he ever came at all — ^goodness 
only knew when." 

Harry could have imagined lore existing 
even under such circumstances as these; and 
her words alone might not have had much 
weight with him. But her manner — in which 
if there was anything save simple indifference 
it was contempt — completely removed any sense 
of apprehension that her first remark might 
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have excited in his mind. Especially as since 
his marriage he had — judging from his own 
experience — come to entertain a belief that 
Kate's ideas on love had a decided leaning to 
the practical, and were quite likely to have been 
influenced by the fact of a man's being in or 
out of employment. 

"It struck me/' he went on, continuing 
the conversation, ^'that he was rather smitten 
with Fan to-night; and I fancy it struck 
Sandy too, and in anything but a pleasing 
light." 

" Oh, Sandy needn't have alarmed himself," 
answered Kate, "that's only Frank Hamilton's 
way. Fanny happened to be the nearest to 
him ; if it had been Miss Steperson or me he 
would have been the same with us. He's 
something of the Charley Thompson breed, 
fussy and attentive to every pretty woman he 
meets, but meaning nothing particular with any 
of them. A man that would put himself out of 
the way about Frank appearing attentive to any 
girl he happened to be thrown into company 
with would be a good deal more jealous than 
sensible." 

The subject was pursued no farther, and if 
Harry thought anything more about it, it was 
that his wife was rather unjust to Frank 
Hamilton, who, if he was a little inclined to be 
affected, was nevertheless a capital fellow, and 
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one whose friendship might be profitable too. 
Then his thoughts wandered off on the old tracks 
about raising himself above his present position. 
Only this time his musings ran to the purpose 
that dramatic authorship would be a pleasanter 
and readier road to fame, fortune, and society 
than even the career of a working-man's friend. 
Finally, he fell asleep thinking of Frank Hamil- 
ton — ^and so did his wife. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

KATE^S CARRYINGS ON. 

R. HAMILTON waa not at all the sort 
of gentleman to hide the light of his 
good fortune under a bushel. On the 
contrary^ he eet it forth so conspicuously that 
all Stonebury perforce took notice of it. He 
hired a handsome first-floor over one of the 
best shops in the High Street^ and set up a 
dashingly-built^ bright-coloured little trap^ with 
a very large high-stepping horse, and a very 
small tiger^ who^ when not officiating in that 
capacity^ filled up his time as valet and general 
man-servant. His driving and walking costumes 
were alike strikingly showy, being always up to, 
and occasionally a little beyond, the extreme 
verge of heavy swell fashion ; and when neither 
driving nor lounging about, he would frequently 
be seen by the window of his room wrapped 
in a gorgeous dressing-gown, and indolently 
smoking a cigar. In short, Mr. Hamilton's 
appearance and proceedings were of precisely 
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the kind to make him a town-talk in Stonebuiy^ 
and a more than nine days' talk too. 

When, while people were yet asking each 
other who the illustrious stranger could be, he 
issued a florid address, announcing the fact of 
his having taken the theatre, his glory suffered 
a temporary eclipse. Stonebury's recollections 
of theatrical managers were mostly of a painful 
character, being associated with unpaid bills^ and 
schemes for raising the wind in the execution of 
which the moneyless managers had shown an 
undesirable degree of ability for combining the 
characters of Jeremy Diddler and Robert Ma- 
caire ojf the stage. When therefore it became 
known that the stranger of the faultless gar- 
ments, dashing trap, and nonchalant air was one 
and the same with the Francis Hamilton of the 
grandiloquent theatrical address, the highly 
respectable portion of Stonebury began to look 
askance at him. His grandeur was sneered at, 
opinions were expressed to the effect that he was 
probably strutting in borrowed, possibly in stolen 
plumes, and tradesmen quietly resolved to go 
upon the principle of ware adventurers should 
the magnificent manager begin to ask for credit. 
But as time wore on without bringing any 
disclosures connecting Mr. Hamilton with the 
defrauding of tailors, or carriage-builders, or the 
victimizing of trusting females with a little pro- 
perty j and as he did not ask for credit, but 
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continued to order liberally, and pay promptly, 
the obscuring cloud began to pass away. The 
highly respectable began to admit even among 
themselves that of course there could be such a 
thing as an honest and solvent theatrical manager, 
and many of them — especially those to whose 
mills the preparations for opening the theatre 
were already bringing grist— even began to 
believe in the practicability of the local theatrical 
regeneration of which Mr. Hamilton was the 
prophet, and when, in addition to the other 
points in his favour, it became current that he 
had recently come into a fortune, all doubts re- 
specting him passed away utterly. His glitter 
was acknowledged to be a genuinely golden one, 
and reassured as to this, Stonebury continued to 
take an admiring interest in all his proceedings. 
Bentley's young ladies and the rest of the set 
who frequented Steperson^s dancing assemblies 
were especially curious in this respect. Most of 
them had been more or less acquainted with Mr. 
Hamilton, and his connexion with Kate Fairfield 
during his former stay in the town, and one of 
the first matters of conjecture among them on 
hearing of his reappearance was as to whether he 
would take any notice of his old love should he 
happen to meet her under present circumstances. 
The general opinion — and it seemed to afford a 
feeling of satisfaction — ^was that he would not, 
or that if he did she would be ready to bite her 
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head off at finding herself married as she was. 
For^ argued her friends^ in that genial spirit 
with which young ladies do occasionally comment 
upon each other^ she would have vanity enough 
to suppose that Mr. Hamilton would care for 
her even now that he was rich^ and in a position 
to marry a real lady if he liked. 

Those of Harry's friends who knew of the 
meeting between his wife and her former lover 
kept their own counsel concerning it. But when 
Mr. Hamilton came to be ''in everybody's 
mouth/' Harry^ in his ignorance that the brilliant 
gentleman in question had been his wife's former 
lover^ incidentally informed one of his shopmates 
that he had met him^ and under what circum- 
stances he had done so. This man told the news 
to his '' missis/' who in her turn repeated it to a 
neighbour^ who mentioned it to a daughter who 
worked at Bentley's^ and from that point it 
spread rapidly among those who understood even 
more fully than Fanny Mason the dangerous 
significance of such a fact as that of Frank 
Hamilton having on the first day of his return 
been in company with Kate^ and got upon 
friendly terms with her husband. On learning 
that such had been the case the young lady 
£Etction had necessarily to abandon their sneering 
suppositions^ to the effect that now that he was 
wealthy Mr. Hamilton would look down upon 
and altogether cut his old flame^ but they only 
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did so to replace them by the head-shakings 
shoulder-shruggiQgs and eyebrow elevating which 
suggest scandal at a stage when it may not be 
considered quite safe to give verbal expression to 
it. When a little later it came out — again 
through Harry in a rather vainglorious vein 
speaking of the matter — ^that Eaters husband 
had been to her old lover's to supper^ and had 
had the latter spending a Sunday afternoon and 
evening at his house — when this became known 
the information was received with renewed and 
still more significant nodding and shrugging. 
But it was not until when^ some weeks afterwards, 
Kate herself was seen shopping in the High 
Street with Mr. Hamilton as an escort^ that the 
tongues of the delighters in scandal were fairly, 
unloosed ; and from this point they had but too 
sufficient ground for tattle. Frequently after 
this first occasion Kate and Mr. Hamilton were 
seen out of doors together, and as even the 
fierce light which beats aro\md a throne is as 
nothing to that which follows the movements of 
the reigning lion of a small provincial town, it 
was well known that he occasionally repeated his 
Sunday evening visits to her home, and some- 
times even called there when her husband was 
out. At the same time Harry, in his ignorance 
alike of the scandalous tattle that was flying 
about, or the circumstances that gave the key to 
it, continued to make incidental allusions to his 
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theatrical friend^ and hint at the probability of 
their doing a play together should the theatre 
succeed. 

When the theatre opened^ Kate was usually 
to be seen there once or twice a week seated 
in the dress circle and attired in a style which, 
in reference to her position in life^ it was no 
scandal to say was fflarin&'ly extravaffant and 
unbecoming. ^Even '«,= ^L chjtobl, in- 
elined said that such dress was never got out 
of her husband's ordinary wages, and that if 
his extra earnings supplSd it, it was a very 
fooUsh way of spending them, and that in a^ 
case neither her proceedings nor his allowing 
her to indulge in them looked well. The 
tattlers, of course, said worse than this — said 
that it was not Kate^s husband, but her lover, 
who paid for all her fine clothes. One of the 
young ladies serving in Bentley^s shop was pre- 
pared to testify that she herself had taken Mr. 
Hamilton's order for the opera cloak and wreath 
which Kate wore, and one of the shopmen from 
a leading jeweller's identified her opera-glass and 
fan as articles which he had sold to the same 
gentleman. With this groundwork of fact to go 
upon, it was easy for those whose professed ab- 
horrence of Kate's conduct had still something 
of envy in it, to believe, and still easier for them 
to say, that the rest of her finery was also the 
gift of the man who — judging from what they 
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saw — they held was again^ as they knew he had 
once been, her favoured lover. That was what 
they did say to each other, and they naturally 
put the worst construction upon the presumed 
state of affairs, their comments being pretty well 
summed up in the significant observation that 
single young gentlemen didn't spend their money 
on young married women in that style for 
nothing — especially when the parties had been 
lovers. 

But, as usually happens, the scandalmongers 
overshot the mark. Mr. Hamilton's presents to 
Kate had not gone beyond the particular articles 
they had traced to him, and the giving and 
accepting of those had come about in this wise. 
One evening when Mr. Hamilton had called at 
the house, Harry and he were discussing the 
prospects of the local theatrical venture which 
was to commence a few days later, and, after 
other points had been mentioned, Hamilton ob- 
served — '' One of the touchiest matters in these 
affairs is the management of the free list. You 
must assume a success if you have it not ; empty 
benches is a sore that spreads if you allow it to 
be seen. The higher priced parts are the most 
difficult to deal with in this respect. You want 
not merely numbers but quality, and, as my 
acquaintance in the town is limited, I'm thinking 
of asking Miss Steperson and some of her friends 
— including Mrs. Mason here, if you don't 
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object — ^to drop in occasionally^ with their hus- 
bands or gentlemen friends.'' As he spoke^ he 
motioned towards Kate^ who was seated apart 
reading a number of one of her favourite 
periodicals^ and apparently quite oblivious to the 
conversation till her name was mentioned^ when 
she looked up. 

"Well/' said Harry in reply, speaking in a 
hesitating kind of way, " personally I would 
have no objection ; only, you know, peopl e ^ 

" Oh yes,'' broke in Kate, sneeringly, '^ people 
— ^that is, people who were in the pit or gallery 
— would say that I ought to be at home darning 
your stockings. I've no doubt they say plenty of 
things of that sort about me already ; but only I 
see you don^t want me to go, it wouldn't be what 
others would say that would keep me away." 

" Why, Kate, don't be so pettish," said Harry, 
in a slightly reproachful tone ; " I never said I 
didn't want you to go." 

"No; but you looked it," she answered; 
" but it doesn't matter, I don't want to go ; at 
least, not in the way Mr. Hamilton speaks of. 
Of course, I should like to see a play now and 
again, and I shall expect you to take me — into 
the pit, you know. Or if you think people 
would say that was too extravagant, even though 
you do earn a good deal more than your wages^ 
and have no family to support, we could go into 
the gallery." 
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This went on for some time, Harry coaxing 
and yielding at the prospect of his wife^s miscon- 
struikg his meani4 .md being offended, and 
Kate continuing for a while to sneer, and then 
gradually appearing to relent and be pacified, 
until at last it seemed to be solely in compliance 
with his entreaties that she consented to the plan 
proposed. 

Well, after all, Harry,*' she said, smilingly, 
there's something in what you said at first ; 
people would talk if they saw me stuck in the 
dress circle. Though I don't know why they 
should either; there's some of the workmen's 
daughters go there regularly when the theatre 
is open without anything particular being said 
about it, and I don't see that a young wife with- 
out children is so very much difierent. But 
whether or no, hard words break no bones, or I 
should have been knocked to pieces long ago, 
and if you really wish it, and it wont interfere 
with your club work to come with me, or at any 
rate to come and see me home, why, I'll go oc- 
casionally. Mr. Hamilton says it'll oblige him, 
and it'll save us a few shillings; and, as we 
haven't come into a fortune, we're poor enough 
to think that that's something." 

So this part of the matter was settled, and 
the next evening Harry received a parcel con- 
taining Mr. Hamilton's presents to his wife. It 
was addressed to himself, and accompanied by a 
note which ran — 
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*'Dear Mason^ 

^^As you liaye been kind enough to consent 
that your wife shall occasionally lend her charm- 
ing presence to the glorification of my auditorium^ 
I think it is only fair that I should supply the 
necessary properties^ which you will receive here- 
with. I know it is a hazardous thing to select 
such articles for a lady^ but I was not able to 
give Mrs. Mason an opportunity of selecting for 
herself. I feared that if I consulted either of 
you, I would have found you Quixotically scru- 
pulous, and in that case I should have been made 
uneasy by the knowledge that I was repaying 
your kindness by putting you to expense as well 
as trouble on my account. Trusting, however, 
that my taste in these accessories to her toilette 
will meet with Mrs. Mason^s approval, I subscribe 
myself, 

" Your obliged obedient servant, 

'' F. Hamilton.'" 

Harry by no means liked this phase of the 
transaction. Not that he for a moment sus- 
pected anything in the shape of an intrigue 
underlying it. He thought Mr. Hamilton had 
put it in a very gentlemanly way, and he was 
still of opinion that Kate was inclined to treat 
the actor with unnecessary brusqueness. It was 
what others would be likely to say on seeing 
her in such " accessories to her toilette'' that 
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troubled him. But his usual weakness of 
purpose where his wife was concerned^ prevented 
him from giving voice to his doubts. The 
present was accepted and used^ and became the 
groundwork of all sorts of scandalous surmises. 
Harry soon founds too^ that it was a present 
of the white elephant type. Kate wanted new 
dresses and other things to match the accesso- 
ries^ and for these he and not Mr. Hamilton^ 
as the gossips confidently asserted^ had to 
suffer. 

Of course outsiders were not aware of all these 
details^ nor would they have wished to be. The 
knowledge would have so knocked away their 
premises as to have made their conclusion that 
matters must have gone to a criminal length 
between Kate and Mr. Hamilton less satisfactory 
to themselves than it was while they could take 
presumptions as facts. 

Though the worst was inferred and whispered 
about the renewed relations between Kate and 
her old lover they had not gone beyond 
flirtation, aad this was managed in a manner 
that completely hoodwinked her husband^ while 
leaving her nominally free from any subsequent 
charge of concealment. When attempting to 
mislead Fanny Mason and Miss Steperson, 
she had fallen into palpable mistakes that had 
only increased their suspicions. But at that 
time she had been in the first flush of the excite- 
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ment caused by Frank Hamilton's unexpected 
reappearance. Now she was quite collected and 
on her guards and when herself there were few 
that could plan more skilfully or act with more 
consummate coolness in disguising a flirtation 
from any one whom she had an interest in de- 
ceiying. And beside^ this time she had only to 
deal with a man. Her occasional afternoon 
meetings with Mr. Hamilton^ though Tirtually 
arranged by means of some deftly dropped hint, 
were to all appearance accidental^ and she always 
mentioned them to Harry. ''Oh, I met Mr. Hamil- 
ton when I was in town this afternoon/' she would 
say, in a careless kind of way ; " he was asking 
after you, and I was to tell you something about 
putting up a new piece, or something of that 
kind ; but however, he'll tell you himself when 
you see him. I daresay it wasn't of any great 
importance." 

When the actor called at the house during 
Harry's absence she mentioned the circumstance 
in the same off-handed style, and always im- 
plying that it was upon her husband's account, 
not on hers, that he called. 

And Harry, who could quite believe in any 
one desiring his acquaintance on intellectual 
grounds, and who was, moreover, still ignorant 
of what had been the true relations between his 
wife and the man he now called his friend, 
made no question of such being the real state of 
affairs. 
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Kate^ whenever she thought seriously of the 
matter for a moment^ always persuaded herself 
that she meant no real wrongs and argued that 
if you meant none there really was no harm in 
flirting with an old sweetheart. Or at any rate 
if there was any it was only a little^ and then 
the thing was *' so nice" — especially when the 
sweetheart was such a man as dear Frank. 
When they met he was always charmingly 
pathetic and sentimental^ spoke with such an 
interesting sadness of tone^ of love that would 
not be conquered, good fortune that came too 
late^ broken hearts that brokenly lived on^ and 
so forth. An then he was so attentive and 
deferential^ and so beautiftdly dressed^ and 
altogether was so much nicer than her husband^ 
who still remained a mere mechanic^ who came 
home at night with dirty hands and greasy 
clothes^ and wished her to practise petty econo- 
mies^ which she knew the lofty soul of dear 
Frank would have scorned to have thought of 
in connexion with her. Still while those who 

• 

envied or hated her^ and the Cantwells and the 
Sneerwells of the town generally were already 
speaking of her as that which Desdemona's lord 
*' did say she was,'' and of her husband as either 
a pitiful fool or a panderer to his own dishonour, 
matters had not really gone beyond the point 
just indicated. But though actual criminal 
evil had not yet been wrought, the situation 
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daily drifted more dangerously near it. After 
his fashion the shallowly sentimental actor did 
really love Kate. He had been greatly smitten 
with her when they first met, and from the 
time he had left Stonebury until he had returned 
to it — ^which he had done immediately upon 
coming into his legacy — he had not been in a 
position to go into any society in which he 
would have been likely to meet any girl calcu- 
lated to efface the impression Kate had made 
on him. Through the period of absence her 
memory — the memory of her beauty, and of the 
fact that with all the adoration of a girl's first 
passion, she had loved him when sick and a 
stranger, and unmistakably for himself — ^had 
lived in his heart. It was in truth, as he had 
said, only the shrinking from declaring himself 
a failure that had kept him from communicating 
with her in the days of his poverty ; and one of 
his reasons for at onc6 returning to Stonebury 
on becoming rich was really, as he would have 
phrased it, to lay his hand and fortune at her 
feet. Her marriage had rendered that pro- 
ceeding impossible, but the love spell had been 
renewed, and he was as earnest in talking his 
frothy sentiment to Kate, as it was possible for 
his superficial, easily-moved nature to be. Kate 
could see this, and it told in his favour with 
her, and her own feelings pleaded in the same 
direction. She was rather of a calculating than 
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a passionate character^ but with all the passion 
and romance she was capable of she had loved 
him on their first acquaintance. When the 
acquaintance had ceased^ her Iotc^ though cooled^ 
had still smouldered, and when they met again 
it had famed up afresh. With this state of 
feeling existing, uncorrected by any strength 
of moTdl character on either side^ and with 
Kate^s home and husband growing more and 
more distasteful to her by reason of their con- 
trast with her brilliant lover, the situation, as we 
have said, naturally drifted towards the dangerous 
as time went on. Their tacitly arranged meet- 
ings became more frequent and open, and Mr. 
Hamilton's sentimental talk assumed a bolder 
tone. From speaking of a Platonic love and 
a life-long wearing of the willow, he got to 
cursing '^the social ties that sin against the 
strength of youth,*' spoke of the misery of love- 
less marriages, the nullity of such marriages 
" before high heaven,'' and of mutual love sanc- 
tioning all that was done under its inspiration. 
He dwelt on the picture of a home in which 
away from the ken of all who had known them, 
a couple who were all of earthly happiness to 
each other might — despising the trammels of the 
sinful social ties jiist alluded to — pass a Ufe of 
constant beatitude. Finally, he got beyond mere 
speaking even of this kind, and as occasion 
offered snatched a kiss or caress, whispering as 
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he did so " for lang syne^s sake, darling/' And 
Kate listened to, and in a general way ac- 
quiesced in, the talk, and was only playful in 
resisting or chiding the kiss or caress. Day by 
day she got more reckless in her flirting, until 
by the time the actor had been in the town 
three months, the gossips were speculating upon 
the probability of an immediate elopement, and 
the proceedings of the pair were a common 
theme of discourse. 

As often happens in such cases the person 
most interested was the last to become aware of 
how things were going on. Harry Mason still 
remained unenlightened as to Mr. Hamilton's 
having once been his wife's lover, stiQ failed to 
understand his wife's present proceedings in 
their true light, while little of the talk concerning 
her reached his ears. Occasionally shopmates 
or others would in a guarded way venture to 
throw out some general hint, but as Kate would 
in her own misleading style have previously 
alluded to the circumstance hinted at, he would 
express no surprise or return some commonplace 
answer. So the hints failed to have the desired 
eflfect of rousing his suspicions, and the hinters 
considering themselves snubbed returned no more 
to the subject, saying that none were so blind as 
those who would hot see. For when a thing 
strikes those who have really no interest in it 
^ l)emg grossly palpable, the possibiUty of one 
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who has a vital interest in the matter not seeing 
it seldom occurs to them. Such a state of 
aflfairs is generally regarded as too wonderful to 
be true, and yet it need never be thought strange 
by reason of the rarity of its occurrence — and 
in Harry Mason^s case it was undoubtedly true. 
It was principally among the young lady 
section that the talk concerning his wife circu- 
lated, but of course the young gentlemen — and 
more particularly those of them who had been 
among Kate's admirers — ^took an interest in it, 
and though apparently less conspicuous than 
some of the others in this respect, Mr. Parker 
was in a quiet feeling-his-way style, the keenest 
listener and observer of them all. He had b^en 
Kate's suitor, had had his vanity sorely wounded 
in connexion with his suitorship, and had plotted 
in his own mind to, at one stroke, avenge the 
wound, gratify what he would probably still 
have called his love, and crown his reputation as 
a gay Lothario by becoming her Cavalier Servente 
after her marriage. On the long quadrille night, 
and again at the party at Steperson's on the 
occasion of Harry's wedding, it may be remem- 
bered he had broadly hinted at Kate being sus- 
ceptible to such an arrangement when she should 
have discovered that her marriage was a more 
commonplace one than she had bargained for, and 
since then he had taken steps which, according 
to his own mean ethics on women, were calculated 

5— a 
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to ultimately secure the success of his design. It 
was through him in his capacity of tallyman that 
she had got most of her fine dress since her mar- 
riage. In supplying her with it he had, with a 
deliberate view of having a hold upon her, allowed 
her to get deeply into his debt — deeply, that was, 
Ipr a woman of her position. In addition to 
having already paid him sums large in proportion 
to her husband^s income, she owed him at the 
time our story has now reached a further amount 
of 16/. — a debt of which her husband was utterly 
unconscious. He knew certainly that she was very 
extravagant in her dress, and that much of his 
income that should have gone in other and better 
purposes went to support her expenditure in that 
line ; but here he believed, and had beein led to 
believe, the sacrifice ended. His notions of the 
cost of women^s dress, like those of most men, 
were vague, and though under his wife^s skilful 
leading he gave a kind of verbal consent to her 
getting nearly every article of dress that she did 
get, he was ignorant of the worst result of his own 
weakness and her extravagance. 

Often when he went home of, an evening she 
would come down in some new piece of dress, 
and smiling her brightest, and making the best 
use of her luringly expressive eyes, ask with a 
prettily put on air of childish glee and eagerness 
for approbation, '^ How do you like me in this, 
Harry V 
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At such moments she looked all that was 
lovable^ and to Harry^ who was still doatingly 
fond of her at hearty all that was irresistible — 
as she well knew. 

Glancing at her admiringly he would make 
some lovingly flattering answer; upon which 
sidling nearer to him, and perhaps getting her 
arms round his neck, she would say in reply^ 
" Well, yes, I think it suits me, though it looks 
odd by itself/' Then she would go on to explain 
that she ought to have the bonnet or jacket or 
whatever other garment or garments were neces- 
sary to make up the costume of which the article 
she was exhibiting was, according to her account, 
only a component, and in itself an eccentric part, 
and Anally wind up with a coaxing ^^ Shall I, 
dear?'' 

He would make some half-hearted objection 
about their not being able to afford it, or the 
dress she had harmonizing well enough with the 
new article. This would lead to pouting upon 
her part and yielding upon his, until at length he 
would say, '' Well, you know, Kate, I don't 
object if you can manage it." 

With slight variations this was the result of 
2lI1 such passages between them, and Kate was 
satisfied. She always did manage it. Indeed, 
her management in this respecTever since he^ 
marriage had struck her neighbours as some- 
thing wonderful— unpleasantly wonderful said 
those of them who had any regard for Harry. 
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It was principally by the Mephistophelian aid 
of Mr. Parker that she had been able to ^^ manage 
it.'' The doctrine of the tallyman — ^the chief of 
the sixty percenters of working class life — ^when 
entangling his flies^ is that he will make the pay- 
ment easy. This doctrine Mr. Parker had 
preached with the utmost fervour to Kate^ who, 
under the special circumstances, believed readily 
enough in its being carried out in her case. 

When on first commencing to deal with him 
she had occasionally shown a little hesitation in 
concluding some of the more expensive pur- 
chases, he had observed with an injured air, and 
with as much significance of tone as he thought 
it prudent to venture on at the time, *^Why, 
you know you can pay me when and how you 
like ; you know I would never press you'^ — and 
Kate thought that she did know it. She had 
had too much experience in such matters not to 
know the general meaning of his emphasis in 
voice and look ; but she misunderstood his cha- 
racter, and did not guess the extent to which 
such meaning went with him. Had any idea of 
his ultimate design crossed her mind, she would 
have treated him with all the scorn and contempt 
he deserved ; but she looked upon him as merely 
a spoony wearer of the willow. As one who 
having lost, still loved her with all the romantic 
hopelessness and pure sentiment which the more 
helpless of the victims of flirting beauty some- 
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times display. As one^ in short, whose spooniness, 
while it would really render him incapable of 
annoying her nnder any circumstances^ was 
practically harmless-expecting no greater happi- 
ness than being allowed to serve her^ no greater 
reward than her smile. 

When therefore he assured her that even if 
in a general way he had a heart framed for 
putting the screw on his customers — ^which on 
his own showing he had not — he never could 
injure her, she fully believed him. She did not, 
on the strength of such belief, go deliberately 
into his debt, but practically it came to much 
the same thing, as it was always this belief that 
turned the scale when she was wavering. When, 
while preaching his doctrine of making things 
easy, he hinted — and he hinted more and more 
strongly as time went on — at his love-lorn con- 
dition, she felt no alarm ; and as he only hinted, 
and was so very friendly and accommodating, she 
did not feel called upon to snub him on formal 
grounds. As, according to her judgment of his 
character, such things were in his case merely 
the outcome of a harmless sentimentality, she 
argued with herself that she need not appear to 
notice his lackadaisical looks, or such things as 
a double meaning giving stress upon some of his 
words, his occasionally calling her Kate as if by 
accident, staying to chat with her when their 
business transactions were over, and holding her 
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hand an unnecessary length of time at parting. 
At any rate^ she did not notice in the way of 
reproving them^ while an occasional coquettish 
smile^ or flash of the eye^ served to show him that 
her seeming unconsciousness of them was — only 
seeming. 

Mr. Parker of course put his own construc- 
tion upon her behaviour^ and that construction^ 
it need hardly be said^ was an evil one. Slowly 
but surely^ he considered he was advancing in 
his design^ and he was already calculating that 
the day of his ultimate triumph was not far 
distant^ when Mr. Hamilton reappeared upon the 
scene^ and he felt himself eclipsed. 

The actor altogether outshone him in the line 
he had marked out for himself, and to achieve 
success in which he had schemed so patiently. 
He acknowledged this even to himself, and those 
of the set .most watchful of Kate's movements, 
who, either from his boastful hints or a general 
knowledge of his character, had divined his 
purpose towards her, saw his discomfiture still 
more plainly than he did. They not only marked 
his defeat, but as he could well perceive were 
amused by it, treated it as the comic episode of 
the unhealthy little drama the development of 
which they were watching with such interest, 
and this added to his sullen vindictiveness of 
feeling. 

" Well, no,'' he said to one of his chosen com- 
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panions who had been bantering him upon this 
topic, " she hasn^t thrown me over quite. I dare 
say she wishes she had^ but she can't, I took care 
of that. Tve got a hold on her that she can't 
shake off, and Fll make it a twister for her before 
I'm done with her." 

"I know what you mean/' said the other, 
" but it strikes me she's got the pull there too. 
A bit of showing up wont trouble her much ; in 
fact, I should rather think it would do her good. 
It would shut up those who say Hamilton finds 
all her fine clothes, while those who don't think 
that, know as well now as they would if you 
made a County Court job of it that she must be 
pretty deep in your books." 

. ^^ Well, there's a good many guesses that I 
daresay ; but there's some that don't, and her 
husband is one of them. Oh, you may grin," he 
went on, as the other smiled incredulously, " but 
I know there's a lot of you clever people that 
think he winks at her games, while the real fact 
is that he knows nothing whatever about the 
worst of them, though he shall. I'll blow her 
there, and that's where my pull lies." 

" But I thought she was gaffer ?" 

" Well, yes, but it's a good deal through 
blinding him; and when your very trusting 
parties do find out they've been deceived, they 
generally play the devil, either with themselves 
or those who have been leading them by the 
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" But if Hamilton's as sweet on her as he 
seems to he^ she'll likely get the money out of him 
to settle the account when she sees you turning 
nasty." 

'' That's just what I want. In that case I make 
sure of my money, and having got it, I'd take 
particular notice that the husband knew who it 
came through. That would let him into her little 
game with the actor as well, and then over would 
go the apple-cart." 

" Well, yes, I should think there'd be an ex- 
plosion then, and no mistake. Your tremendously 
loving fellows are always the worst in these sort 
of affairs. But if dear Frank doesn't part ?" 

" I shall still be able to put a pretty stiffish 
spoke in her wheel. When the husband comes 
to find out that, in addition to leaving him that 
bare that he has scarcely ever a halfpenny to bless 
himself with, she's run him into debt to the ex- 
tent she has, I expect hell come down on her 
pretty heavily, nicely as she thinks she can 
manage him. He'll either make her dress and 
act like other working-men's wives — and that will 
be like poison to her — or else, in trying it on, 
he'll lead her such a life as will make her bolting 
with her fancy actor a certainty." 

^' I should think the last would be the most 
likely ; for things begin to look like a bolt with 
them even as it is." 

" Yes, and so I shall put the screw on at once — 
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tight. And mark my words, when I do, it'll 
crush some one. Simple as the affair may look 
to others, I know there's all the makings of a 
blow-lip in it, and, after all, I don't care much 
which of the lot is knocked over. I daresay 
the spoon of a husband thought he was mighty 
clever when he cut me out, and Mr. Hamilton 
no doubt thinks himself cleverer still.*' 

^^And Kate, I suppose, thinks herself the 
cleverest of them all," put in his companion, who 
throughout had maintained his bantering manner. 

^' Well, I suppose she does, and she's the most 
mistaken of them all. She takes me to be one of 
the milksoppy sort, but she'll find, and so will 
the others, that in me they've caught a Tartar^ 
though they may have taken me for a fool." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MR. FARKER^S SCREW. 

B. PARKER, as we know, had judged 
accurately in concluding that Hany 
Mason knew nothing whatever of ^^ the 
worst of his wife's games'^— of her seriously 
pledging his credit without his knowledge, as 
well as utterly consuming his current income, or 
her flaunting about with Frank Hamilton in a 
manner that made him (Harry) a byword among 
those who knew him. 

The time, however, was at length at hand 
when the knowledge of his wife's proceedings, in 
both these respects, was to be revealed to him. 
It was an evil knowledge in itself, and it came in 
a way and acted in a manner that wrought evilly, 
and was destined to bring him to a lower depth 
than even those who had anticipated the worst 
from his marriage had ever dreamed of. 

Mr. Parker was viciously in earnest with his 
threats. He considered himself a deeply injured 
personage, and was virtuously indignant at the 
treatment he had received. Since he had taken 
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to the tallyman line of trade he had also taken 
to dram drinking^ and on special occasions he 
was wont to prime himself for business by that 
process. Now the '^blowing*' — that was the 
exposing — of Kate to her husband^ he considered 
an exceptionally special piece of business^ and 
accordingly^ on the day on which he was going 
to apply his metaphorical screw to her he fortified 
himself to an imosual extent. The general idea 
of being revenged on Kate afforded him a good 
deal of satisfaction^ bat the task of humiliating 
her in the manner he had proposed to himself, 
did not strike him as altogether pleasant in some 
of its details. He tried to persuade himself that 
he had been ill-used to an extent that made 
revenge a virtue^ but still an unpleasant idea that 
other people might think he was acting like a 
mean-spirited hound would obtrude itself upon 
him. He knew too that in disclosing his design 
he would necessarily show that he had entertained 
it all along^ and the picture of Kate turning 
upon him in scorn on discovering this, was not 
one he liked to contemplate, even though he 
felt sure of ultimately being master of the 
situation, and changing scorn to the entreaties 
which he would disregard. As he could not 
reason these ideas away, he made a determined 
attempt to drink them down ; and having, by the 
aid of brandy, sufficiently screwed up his courage, 
he betook himself to Kate^s house about a 
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quarter of an hour before her husband's dinner- 
time. 

Her father let him in^ and in a few minutes 
Kate^ who had rushed upstairs to ^' tidy herself up 
a bit/' came down to him. She had observed that 
of late he had been petulant and sullen with her 
when he called^ and she had no difficulty in 
guessing at the reason of this change in his 
manner^ but^ taking the view of his character 
that she did^ the circumstance had only amused 
her. On this morning, however, she immediately 
noticed a something in the expression of his face 
that tended vaguely to alarm rather than amuse 
her. A something indicative of his doing what 
he actuaUy was doing— namely, trying with a 
dogged viciousness to work himself into a passion 
that should serve as a kind of cloak to the 
carrying out of a deliberately resolved upon piece 
of malignity. He was making up his mind tq 
go straight to the attack, and had even con- 
structed the opening speech which was to over- 
whelm Kate. 

"Look here, my lady,'' he had resolved to 
say, " till lately I thought we were very good 
friends, and perhaps something more, and I tried 
to act in a firiendly way by you. But as you've 
tried to make a tool and a fool of me, that's at 
an end. We're only tradesman and customer 
now, and it's my turn to have the laugh. Fve 
called for my bill, and I mean to have it too, or 
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a very good reason why. It's all over-due money, 
remember/' 

This was the opening he had rehearsed, 
and was fortifying himself to deliver, but when 
Katef came skipping down the stairs looking 
unusually flushed and handsome in her hastily 
arranged toilette, the set speech was driven 
out of his head, and his purpose became confused, 
if not softened. 

^^ I suppose you are surprised to see me here 
at this time,'' he stammered, when he had re- 
sponded to her good morning. 

" Yes, a little," she said. ^^ You don't gene- 
rally come this early, but I suppose you've got 
something extra to show me — a bargain I wont 
see the like of every day, and all the rest of it. 
Really, Mr. Parker, I begin to think you're an 
artful gentleman. You know when I've once 
seen a dress I always want to have it." 

Sh6 spoke in a forced tone of gaiety, for the 
expression of his countenance when she first 
caught sight of him, coupled with the unusual 
hour of his visit, gave her a feeling of imeasiness, 
and she gazed at him with a furtive anxiety as, 
with his own eyes averted, he answered, still in a 
somewhat stammering tone, ^^ Oh, there can be 
artfulness on both sides in these affairs ; but 
however, I've not brought any dress now, though 
I've come in the way of trade. The fact is, I 
have a 8ti£Ssh account to make up to-morrow^ 
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and I want to know whether you can let me have 
what you owe me" 

" In a lump ?' 

"Yes! NowP' 

He glanced up at her as he spoke^ and saw 
that the first turn of the screw had told. The 
blood had died out of her face, and her voice 
was less firm than usual, when, after a rather 
long pause, she answered, "Well, I'm very 
sorry, Mr. Parker, but indeed I canH/' 

" No, you canH, but I suppose your husband 
can.'' 

This second turn of his screw he was instantly 
made aware had acted in a wrong direction. 
The colour rushed to her cheeks again, and her 
voice was firm enough, and sharp enough too, as 
she replied, "I don't want to split hairs, Mr. 
Parker. I owe you the money, and if I had it 
I would pay you at once. But it's not a ques- 
tion of what I would do, but of what I can't do, 
or if you like to put it that way, what my hus- 
band can't do. You should know, if it was only 
from the amount of ready money I've paid to 
yourself, that he can't be in a position to pay 
this back debt except by instalments, and I can 
pay it you that way myself. There's no use 
mincing the matter with you. You know very 
well I don't want Harry to know about this 
afiair, and I think it rather unkind of you to 
speak about him paying it at all." 
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She paused as if expecting an answer^ but Mr. 
Parker, whose eyes were again sullenly lowered, 
made none, and after waiting a moment or two! 
"she resumed, in a softer and slightly coaxing 
tone, '^ Of course Fm very sorry that you should 
be inconvenienced, but at the same time you 
know, Mr. Parker, I would never have taken so 
many things if I had had any idea that I should 
be called upon to pay up all of a sudden like 
this. You know you used to always say that 
you^d leave the payment to myself, that you^d 
make it easy and never press me, and all that.^^ 

'' I know I did, Kate,^^ he said, suddenly rising 
from his seat, and speaking in a hurried, passionate 
way. " I know I did, and I meant it too. Td 
never have said money or payment to you if you 
had behaved anything like to me ; but any fellow 
would turn if he had been served as Fve been.^' 

'^ Behaved anything like to you ! Been served 
AS you^ve been \" she exclaimed, with a look and 
tone of astonishment that were to a great extent 
genuine, though Mr. Parker, judging from his 
general estimation of her character, and knowing 
from experience the use she could make of her 
eyes in giving any expression to her face, took 
them to be altogether assumed. 

'' Oh, you know wiat I mean," he said, im- 
patiently. " You know how much I thought of 
you before you ever saw this husband of yours, 
and that it wasnH merely in the way of business 
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I came after joxx here. You are not so green as not 
to have seen that I was still in love with jou, 
and you acted in a manner to encourage me^ 
though^ as I can see now^ only to make use of 
me. If you had dropped all old sweethearts on 
principle, and just because you were married, I 
wouldn't have cared so much. I would still 
have thought well of you as far as that goes, and 
would have let you gone further with me as 
regards a bit of credit than you hare done now, 
and never troubled you about it. But I'm not 
going to stand being flung aside for another 
fellow for nothing. You had your pull in my 
spooniness, and now you see IVe got one in 
my little bill, and FU use it, my lady, if it's only 
to let you see that I'm not quite such a fool aa 
you take me to be !" 

While he was speaking she had gazed at him 
with eyes wide open and lips ap^rt. Her face 
flushed and paled with a rapidity that seemed to 
correspond with her quick, short breathings, and 
once or twice when she attempted to speak the 
words were choked down before they could reach 
her lips. When he had finished she. still stared 
fixedly at him for a moment, and then, with a 
long shivering sigh, she sank into a chair, and 
covering her face with her hands, began to sob 
with a violence that set her whole frame quivering. 
Now that her eyes were off him, Mr. Parker 
could look at her, and he saw how she was 
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shaken. Seeing that her emotion y^BS undoubtedly 
real^ it perhaps struck him that his screw was 
acting a little too well. His drink-inflamed face 
became mottled with pale^ and after standing for 
a second or two^ as if at a loss how to proceed, 
he suddenly stepped up to her^ and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, exclaimed, " Don^t take on 
like that, Kate. You know a fellow doesnH 
mean all he says when he^s put out of the way ! 
Come, kiss and be friends, and weTl say no 
more about the bill just now V' 

She shrank away from him shudderingly until 
his hand feU from her, and then hastSy rising 
to her feet, she pushed him away from her with 
a force that sent him staggering half-way across 
the room. 

"Keep from me, you paltry spirited curl" 
she exclaimed, sweeping her hair back from her 
face, and looking at him with eyes flashing with 
mingled contempt and loathing. *^ How dare 
you put your hand on me !— your touch sickens 
me. I knew what you meant ! You're a liar ! 
If I had had the least idea of it, Pd have slapped 
your sneaking face the first time you had shown 
it inside my door. I never thought of you except 
as a common friend even when I wss free, and 
believed you were a man. And if I had known 
you were what you\e just shown yourself to be, 
I should always have thought of you as I do^ 
now — that you are about the meanest wretch. 

6— a 
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alive; a mere thing that every woman should 
hold in disgust^ and every man kick out of his 
company : and^ let me tell you^ that if I could 
only bring myself to let my husband know pro- 
perly what a hound you are, and how youVe 
spoken to me, he would kick you.^^ 

" Oh, that^s your line, is it 5^^ spluttered Mr. 
Parker, who was almost choking with rage and 
astonishment. '' Fm a mere thing, am I; and 
you would have slapped my face, and your hus- 
band would have kicked me, eh ? Well, we^ll 
see : thing or no thing, you'll find I can sting. 
I didn^t mean to have been over hard on you, 
after all, but now Pll show you up if I lose the 
money through it. ITl let your husband know 
what you\e run him into. Hell be coming in 
a few minutes, and here I^ stop tUl he does 



come.'' 



« 



Oh, I know you now ; you needn't try to 
give it that turn. You've come to wreak your 
petty spite by telling my husband how much I'm 
in your debt, but you wont make so much out 
of that stroke as you bargain for. Harry's not 
one of your stamp ; he's a man, and bad aa it is 
he'd rather be told that I owed you any amount 
of money than that I'd knuckled down to you in 
any way not to let him know. And even if I 
knew that he was a fellow who would knock me 
down at his feet, or turn me into the street when 
he heard of it, I'd a thousand times rather have 
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Iiim hear it than ask a favour of Ruch a mean- 
minded scrawl as you.'' 

Her contemptuousness of tone and look galled 
him^ and he still spluttered from passion as he 
answered^ ^' Ah ! it's very fine of you to talk 
that way^ but it will be a chalk to me for all 
that. Being County Courted wont be either 
pleasant or profitable to him^ and wont improve 
his temper either. If he isn't altogether a fool^ 
it will make him put a stop to your gallop ; and 
without your fine feathers you wont be such a 
very fine bird, much as you fancy yourself." 

*' Oh, I'm not surprised at your talking like a 
spiteful old woman," Kate answered, with a 
scornful sneer ; '' but I wish to have nothing 
further to say to you. My husband will be here 
in a few minutes, then you can do your worst ; 
and now that I know what a thing you are, I 
would rather have your worst word than youjr 
best any day." 

As she finished speaking, she began to busy 
herself with the arrangements of the dinner- 
table, and to all his attempts to goad her into 
further talk, only replied by coolly insulting 
glances that maddened him far more than any 
mere wordy recrimination could have done. By 
the time Harry arrived, he had been wrought 
into a recklessly savage humour, and returned 
the look of displeased surprise by which his pre- 
sence was greeted by av swaggeringly defiant 
stare. 
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Anxious as she was not to afford the now 
hateful taUyman the slightest ground for triumph^ 
and confident (as she had every reason to be) of 
her power over her husband^ Kate still blanched 
and looked scared when the latter came in. 
Looking from Mr. Parker to her^ he saw that 
something was wrongs and exclaimed^ ^^Why^ 
Kate ! what's the matter V 

She stood for a moment or two in silent con- 
fusion ; but^ catching Mr. Parker^s eye fixed 
upon her with a maUgnant enjoyment of her 
embarrassment, her pride came to her aid. 
Quickly throwing up her head, and pointing at 
him with outstretched arm, she exclaimed — 

'^ That fellow has been insulting me.'' 

Her words and air were simply the result of 
pridefiil impulse ; but no amount of study could 
have made them more thoroughly dramatic and 
telling. Mr. Parker fairly cowered beneath the 
intensity of her scorn. He felt that with her, 
at least, he had been defeated, that her contempt 
for him was greater than the fear of the result 
to herself of his threatened exposure, so he turned 
upon Harry. 

" Oh, you needn't try to look so surprised,^' 
he said, as the latter looked from his wife to 
him with an expression of the utmost astonish- 
ment ; '^ I'm used to that game, and so are the 
County Court judges; it doesn't act now, it's 
been tried too often." 
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'^ Why, you pettifogging rascal, what do you 
mean ?^^ said Harry, who was really at a loss to 
understand what the other was driving at; ''just 
remember that this is my house, and, if you are 
not civil in it, ITl help you out of it in a style 
you wont like.'' 

Mr. Parker's forte was cunning and scheming 
rather than physical force or courage, and though 
his tone was still blustering, it was decidedly less 
aggressive as he replied, *' Oh, of course you can 
do the innocent if you like, but I can tell you 
it don't go down now. The plea of goods being 
got without the knowledge or consent of the 
husband used to do, but now if s generally taken 
to mean conspiracy — a plant on the trade^nan. 
It's taken for granted now that when a working- 
man sees his wife sporting a lot of fine dress he 
must know that she's either going into debt or 
doing something worse for it." 

'' Why, what do you mean, I ask you ? Speak 
plaiidy, man 1" 

" Look here, Harry," broke in Kate, before 
Mr. Parker could make any reply, '' I've been 
behaving very wrongly to you. Beside all the 
money you have given me for dress, I've got 
deeply into this fellow's debt without you know- 
ing it, as he is well aware; though now he's 
trying to make out that he believed you must 
have known. He led me into it. He pretended 
to be tremendously friendly ; told me that I 
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could pay when I liked ; he would never press 
me, and all the rest of it, but he was only doing 
it to try and get me into his power. The sneak- 
ing scrawl has thrown the mask off to-day ; he 
has spoken to me as no man would have spoken 
to a woman, even if he did think she was to be 
bought with a few dresses.'' 

She had been gradually edging towards her 
husband as she spoke^ and pausing for a 
moment at this point of her speech she stepped 
right up to him, and laying her hands on hi» 
shoulders went on in a more energetic tone, 
'^ Whatever you may say to me, Harry, don't 
cringe to that hound. He means to do his 
worst, and let him. The money will be got 
over somehow ; but I should never forgive my- 
self if I knew that I had ever brought you so 
low as to ask a favour of such a creeping thing 
as him \" 

'^ Well, upon my soul !" exclaimed Mr. 
Parker, with a forced snigger, ^' considering that 
you owe me for the very clothes you stand up in, 
I think you are coming out pretty strong ; but 
I suppose that's my thanks for not having 
dropped down on you before. However, hard 
words break no bones — especially when you can 
put a twister on those who give them to you. 
Nor they wont pay my bUl either, and I think 
one of you — ^whichever is gaffer — ^had better 
be telling me what you mean to do about that. 



i> 



^■PBM 
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'^ What is the amount of your bill V^ asked 
Harry^ gently removing his wife's hands from 
his shoulders and motioning her to stand aside. 

" Oh, well, if you wUl do the innocent/' 
sneered Mr. Parker, " it's 16/., all overdue, and 
if I don't get it down on the nail I go straight 
from here and get a summons. People wonder 
how your fine madam gets all her dress ; they 
shall know now. I'm a thing and a scrawl 
when I want my money, but I was a gentleman, 
and there was nothing but smUes and fair words 
when I was being bamboozled out of my goods. 
I daresay you've had many a laugh in your 
sleeves at the fool you thought you were 
making of me, but I'll make you grin in another 
fashion now. I'll show you up, my beauties !" 

While the tallyman had been speaking, 
Harry's head dropped on his breast, and he held 
his hand across his brow and was evidently 
greatly agitated, but this only encouraged the 
other to become more offensive. At the point 
just indicated he paused and looked round 
triumphantly, but Harry making no answer hq 
went on in a still more bullying tone, '^ Come, 
what are you going to do with me. Lef s be 
knowing ! I'm not going to give you a chance 
to plead that I never asked you for the bill, 
don't you think it ! Are you prepared to pay, 
that's the question ?" 

He came to a stop again, but receiving no 
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xeply he fairly let his temper loose^ and bringing 
his fist violently down on the table^ roared out^ 
*' Come, I say, do you hear me ; what are you 
^oing to do with me 5^* 

Still Harry stood in the same position, making 
no reply, but on seeing that Kate was about to 
give some stormy answer, he suddenly waved to 
her to be silent, and raising his head and taking 
his hand from his face, which was now deadly 
pale, said briefly, '' Fll show you ; wait a bit/^ 
He went into their little parlour, and returning 
in a few minutes, asked, ^^ Have you got the bill 
with you y 

" Oh yes,^^ said Mr. Parker, bringing out a 
large pocket-book, and beginning to turn over 
its contents, " here it is, fully itemed and cor- 
rect to a ribbon, as your hard bargain here can 
tell you, if she likes to look at it/' 

'' Signed by you it would be a quittance in 
full for everything standing between us T^ 

There was a harshness in Harry's voice and 
a steelly glitter in his eye which struck rather 
unpleasantly on Mr. Parker. Physical courage, 
as we have said, was not his strong point, and 
Harry's manner gave rise to ominous ideas, 
reminding him of the stock story of the in- 
solvent butcher who, while whetting a knife, 
made pressing inquiries of the bailiff, who had 
<;ome to serve him with a writ, as to whether 
any one had seen him enter the house. He 
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looked round uneasily^ and his tone was nrnch 
milder than it had hitherto been^ as he replied^ 
*^ Yes, everything, to the last penny ; I don't 
want anything that's not fair, and the bill will 
stand examination/' 

'^That's all I want to know/' said Harry, 
abruptly ; " sign it, and here's your money ;" and 
as he spoke he threw three five-pound notes and 
a sovereign upon the table. 

Mr. Parker seemed quite confounded at seeing 
the money, but his astonishment was as nothing 
compared with Kate's. For some moments she 
gazed at it as if spell-bound, and then looking 
up, gasped out, " Why, Harry !" but before she 
could get any further he stopped her. " Be quiet," 
he said ; " leave me to settle the matter now.'' 

" Well, if you had only said at first that you 
were going to pay, there need have been no un- 
pleasantness about it," said Mr. Parker, in a half 
apologetical tone. " I'm sure, for my part " 

" Receipt the bill and take the money," inter- 
rupted Harry, slowly grinding the words out 
from between his teeth in a style that again 
gave Mr. Parker an unpleasan;t sensation. 

" Oh, very well," he said, hastily bringing out 
the pocket inkstand which was part, of his 
trade outfit, and proceeding to stamp and sign 
the bill. 

" There you are then," he said, throwing it 
across the table to Harry when he had finished, 
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and at the same time placing the money in hi» 
pocket-book ; '' that^s done with/' ' 

" Yes !^' exclaimed Harry, springing upon 
him and seizing him by the back of the neck 
with a strength and suddenness that rendered 
him entirely powerless, '' and now clear out of 
my house, you insulting blackguard V' He hur- 
ried him to the door, and on getting him there 
gave him a kick that sent him sprawling into 
the middle of the road, where he came down 
first on his knees and then right on his face, 
which was severely grazed by the gravel. 

"Without waiting to see how Mr. Parker 
would act he closed the door and flung himself 
into the nearest seat. Then throwing his arms 
out on the table and burying his face between 
them he groaned out, '^ Good God ! that I should 
have come to this V^ 

For a stormy scene and loud reproaches Kate 
had been prepared, and truth to tell had not 
been very greatly alarmed by the prospect, but 
the overwhelming emotion which Harry displayed 
took her quite by surprise. To her the matter 
had at the worst appeared but as a '^ bit of a 
scrape,'^ the like of which she had known her 
mother to be in many a time, and such as she ^ 
took it for granted any spirited young wife fond 
of dress was liable to be found out in. And 
since she had seen that Harry was able to pay 
the money down she had thought still more 
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lightly of it. Indeed^ after her first astonish- 
ment on this point was over she took it as a 
partial justification of her own proceedings^ 
arguing that if she had deceived him he had 
likewise deceived her in saving money without 
her knowledge^ and when she could have found 
a use for it in paying for the dress for which 
she had gone into debt. 

Looking at the matter in this easy lights she 
was really surprised at the serious effect it had 
upon her husband^ and she was grieved too — 
sincerely and disinterestedly grieved. She knew 
how devotedly he had loved her, and that, what- 
ever he had been to others, to her he had been 
slavishly self-sacrificing ; and as she saw him 
thus prostrated, her proceedings, not only su9 re- 
garded the present matter, but likewise in con- 
nexion with her recent relations with Frank 
Hamilton, smote guiltily upon her, and with a 
sense of wrong-doing upon her own part came 
mingled a sense of pity for him that was more 
akin to love than anything she had ever felt for 
him before. She watched him in his agony of 
grief until she felt almost blinded by her rising 
tears, and then crept over to his side, and, 
timidly gliding her arm round his neck, said, in 
a tone of low, tender entreaty, " Don't be so cast 
down about it, dear. I'm not speaking to curry 
favour for myself, but I know how kind and 
loving you've always been to me, and I can't 
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bear to see you so cut up through my doings. 
Come^ look up, Harry, if it's only to be angry 
with me/' she went on, beginning, with gentle 
force, to raise his head. " Hiere, that's my own 
good fellow," she murmured more cheerfully, a» 
he gave way to her pressure ; but she was in^ 
stantly startled back to a graver mood again on 
catching sight of his face. It was drawn and 
deadly pale, and large drops of cold perspiration 
stood on his forehead. At a first glance, its ex- 
pression seemed more one of physical pain than 
mental anguish ; and Kate, as she beheld it, ex- 
claimed, '^ Good gracious, Harry ! I had no idea 
it had made you so ill. Try and bear up till I 
come back. Ill run for the doctor." 

" No, no," he gasped, hastily seizing her hand 
as she ^as turning a^ay from him; " a doctor 
can do me no good." 

''Oh, but you don't know, Harry," she re- 
turned. '^ You'd better let me go." 

'' No, Kate ; you stay with me," he answered, 
drawing her towards him. "I shall be better 
presently." 

'^ "Well then, you must try to steady yourself,"" 
she said, sitting herself lightly on his knee, and 
putting his hair back from his forehead. "I 
know I've behaved very badly, Harry," she went 
on ; " but really I thought I'd have been able 
to settle it without you knowing. I'm fond 
enough of dress, God knows, but I'd have gone 
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in rags for ever^ rather than made you suffer 
like this. But after all^ dear^ you would have 
sooner that I should have acted as I did than 
that I should have humbled myself to that fellow 
when I knew what he meant, wouldn't you V^ 

'' Yes. You couldn't help yourself then/' he 
answered, looking at her ; and then he saw the 
look of pitying tenderness with which she was 
regarding him, and even in this moment of 
supreme misery it affected him powerfully. The 
expression of his own face instantly became 
softer/ and after gazing at her in silence for a 
moment or two he suddenly pulled her face down 
to his, and kissing her passionately, exclaimed, 
^' Oh, Kate, Kate, I don't want to reproach you, 
but I do wish you had never put yourself in that 
scoundrel's power. If you only knew — oh, if 
you only knew, Kate 1" 

"Oh, don't excite yourself so, Harry; for 
your own sake, don't," she said, stooping and 
kissing him again of her own free will as he 
released her. '' I know I ought to have trusted 
you, for if ever a husband deserved to be trusted 
it was you ; but if you'U only try to forgive me 
this time, and cheer up yourself, perhaps it may 
be for good, after all. I don't want to say too 
much, but you'll see I'll be a better wife to you 
than I have been, and 111 dress and manage 
things in a style that will soon make up for the 
money. And after all, you know," she continued^ 
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with a little forced laugh^ ^^ you deceived me a 
little there. I expect you've been telling me a fib^ 
either as to your wages or what you make by your 
club jobs. However^ it's a blessed thing you had 
an old stockings though if you'd only let me know 
about it^ rd have sent Mr. Parker packing at 
once^ and then have confessed everything to you 
myself, and asked you to have let me had the 
money." 

" Oh, don't speak of the money — don't speak 
of it ; I can't bear it I" he exclaimed, with a sud- 
denness and vehemence that caused her to start 
to her feet. " There, there," he added, in a 
softer tone, " I'm not angry ; only put out, you 
know : but now I must get to my work." 

" No, no ; not this afternoon, dear," she said. 
" You are not fit." 

" That may be," he answered, " but there's 
more reason now than ever there was why I 
shoidd not lose time." 

"Well, but even looking at it in that way, 
Harry, you'd better not go this afternoon ; if you 
do, you'll be in a fever before night. Come, 
wash yourself and lie down, and I'll nurse you, 
and youll be better in the morning." 

With a little more coaxing he yielded. She 
made a fire in their little parlour, where he lay 
on the sofa while she sat beside him with her 
hand clasped in his, and talking in a low, mur- 
muring tone. She told him once more how 
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sorry she was for what she had done^ and how 
good and thrifty she would be in the future. 
How she would give up going out to tea^ and 
devote herself to him and her home ; how^ as by 
so doing she would have time on her hands^ 
she would take in work at her trade^ and help 
him to make up the money an4 pay his sister 
what they owed her. How she would not buy 
another new dress for herself for ever so long, 
but would turn and trim and alter those she 
already had ; how she would never again get a 
halfpennyworth of anything on credit^ and> to 
sum up, how, when the shock of this affair was 
properly got over, they would be a far happier 
couple than they had ever been before. She 
spoke not in the abject I^11-never-do-so-again tone, 
which merely seeks to avert punishment, but as 
one speaking in impulsive gratitude of heart at 
finding generous consideration where they had 
expected and knew they deserved nothing but re- 
proach. She looked down at him tenderly, and 
with her disengaged hand played caressingly 
about his face while she spoke ; and, as he felt 
her light, cool touch, and saw the anxiously- 
affectionate look in her eyes, his face beamed 
with happiness^ and for many minutes at a time 
he would lie in a sort of dreamy ecstasy, gazing 
at her through his half-closed eyelids. Then, 
suddenly and without any apparent cause, a 
poignantly painful expression would distort his 
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features^ and^ turning his face away^ he would 
groan^ ^^Oh^ Kate^ Kate^ I think I shall go 
madr 

At thesie moments he evidently suffered greatly, 
while even his happiness was of a feverish^ 
" fearfal joy'' type ; and yet, when in a not very 
distant after-time he came to look back on this 
day, he ever thought of it solely as a bright spot 
in a then irretrievably darkened life. The recol- 
lection of its misery was swallowed up in the 
greater calamities of which its incidents were the 
commencement; but the remembrance of his 
wife, as she sat by his side watching him with 
love-lit eyes lived in his memory as a thing 
apart. He had never seen her so much his own 
in wifely love before, and in the after-time we 
speak of believed himself never destined to see 
her so again — never probably to see her at all. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



HARRY IS ENLIGHTENED. 




In Kate^s immediate behayioiir towards her 
husband, under the circumstances arising 
out of the putting on of Mr. Parker's 
screw, there had been no acting or intentional 
deception. Her expressions of sorrow for her past 
conduct^ and her promises of amendment in the 
future, were alike sincere at the time they were 
made. Could those promises have been carried out 
by some single impulsive action they would indubi- 
tably have been fulfilled, but being of such a 
character that their accomplishment would have 
required continuous and systematic self-sacrifice 
— ^a thing of which her nature was incapable — 
they were fated to prove of the proverbial pie- 
crusty order. She made an attempt to act up to 
them. She gave up going out to tea, took a 
dress to make from one of her tea-party giving 
friends, and began to " do up'' some of her own 
that she had previously cast off. More than 
this, she was decidedly cool with Frank Hamilton^ 
and ceased to attend the theatre^ a circumstance 

7—2 
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that -was soon noticed by the scandalmongers and 
busybodies^ who immediately jumped to the 
spitefully satisfactory conclusion that the actor 
had got tired of her and thrown her over. * But 
this alteration in her mode of life only lasted for 
a few weeks. After her first fervour of peniten- 
tial remorse was over she began to look upon her 
promises as rash^ and utterly lacking^ as she did, 
that depth of principle which is the only con- 
tinuous substitute for passing enthusiasm^ the 
task of attempting their practical fiilfilment 
speedily became irksome to her. Apart from the 
actual sacrifice of personal inclination^ her friends 
girded at her^ some of them even going to the 
length of hinting at the derogatory idea that 
she was allowing her husband to take the upper 
hand of her — to be her master instead of merely 
her paymaster. And as if even this base in- 
sinuation was not enough^ Harry did not^ in her 
opinion^ appreciate as he ought to have done the 
sacrifices she was making on his account. In- 
deed^ he did not seem to regard them as sacrifices 
at all^ but as things of course. His manner too, 
since Mr. Parker^s disclosures, had been fitAil and 
irritable, and it seemed to her that she had dis- 
covered an hitherto unsuspected and highly ob- 
jectionable trait in his character — namely, that he 
was a money-grubber. Had she not found out 
that he had been saving money, while he had 
been assuring her — when feebly objecting to 
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some of her proposed extravagances — that she had 
every halfpenny of his earnings; and now he 
appeared to be solely possessed with a feverish 
desire to again accumulate money for some pur- 
pose of his own. Now that she stayed at home 
in the evenings she found him anything but a 
cheerful companion^ and though he was always 
loving about her^ he daily got to look more 
haggard aod careworn^ and to her that seemed a 
reproach. 

Choosing to consider this as sore discourage- 
ment to her efforts to tone down her way of life, 
with her vanity stung in its tenderest point by 
the humiliating insinuations of her friends, and 
still hankering after the flesh-pots she had pro- 
mised to abandon, she speedily began to relapse. 
There was medium in all things she argued, and 
there was no use in overdoing her reformation. 
She might still go out occasionally, though not as 
frequently as she had done, might still get new dresses 
without being as extravagant in that respect 
as she had been, might still show those who were 
beginning to sneer, that no man should be her 
master, without getting her husband dangerously 
into debt again ; and need not be unfriendly with 
dear Frank, just because she had got into a bit of 
a bother about a matter of which he knew nothing. 
With these various salves to her conscience she 
fell into her old habits, and at the end of a few 
weeks was again the same flaunting, reckless Kate 
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she had been; was again flirting outrageously 
with Frank Hamilton^ and in conjunction with 
him was again a leading topic among local 
scandalmongers. The '^ carryings on'^ between 
the actor and her were unanimously pronounced 
to be palpable to any one with half an eye, but 
for all that, her husband was still unaware of 
them. Mr. Parker had at one time intended to 
have enlightened him, but that gentleman's mind 
being of a pettifogging order, even when seeking 
revenge, he had upon reflection foregone the 
notion. He could prove nothing, and feared 
that Mr. Hamilton, being now a monied man, 
might, urged thereto by Kate, " law him,'' or in 
some other unpleasant mode, '^ take it out of him," 
if he gave tongue to any damaging statement 
respecting them which he could not prove. 

But if Harry Mason did not see his wife's 
proceedings as others saw them, or hear the talk 
— ^in which his own name was so degradingly 
mixed up — ^to which they gave rise, his mother 
and sister did, and the former at length resolved 
to make him acquainted with them. 

She had been out, doing her Saturday mar- 
keting, and had heard a lot of fresh talk about 
Kate's disgraceful behaviour, and the strangeness 
of Harry's putting up with it so patiently. " Of 
course," had said one of the scandalmongers, 
who, while professing the utmost sympathy with 
her, had stung her more deeply than any of the 
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others on this latter pointy " of course, the poor 
fellow mightrit know about it, but if he didn't he 
ought to be told/' 

The stress on the mightn't had been the last 
straw that had broken the back of her patience. 
" There's no might or mightn't in the matter," 
she had answered, fiercely ; "he's not the first man 
that's been fooled by a gallivanting wife that 
every one else could see through. He doesn't 
know of her carryings on, but he shall do." 

In this frame of mind she went home, and 
immediately broached the subject to Fanny. " I'll 
tell you what it is. Fan," she said, '^ I'm tired 
and ashamed of hearing our Harry spoken of in 
the way he is, for not seeing through the doings 
of his hopeful wife and that actor fellow. I've 
made up my mind to let him know what people 
are saying about them and him, and I begin to 
think now it woidd have been wiser to have 
spoken before. I know it'll lead to a row, either 
between him and me or him and her, but what- 
ever comes of it it's right that he should know of 
her performances ; and as no one else seems to 
care about telling him, I will, and this very after- 
noon too, if he comes down." 

This concluding remark was in allusion to the 
fact that it was generally on a Saturday — when 
he had a half-holiday — that Harry called at his 
mother's. On this particular afternoon, as it 
happened, he did come, and his mother at once 
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went as straight to the subject with him as she 
had done with Fanny. " I'm glad you've come, 
Harry/' she said^ as soon as he was seated; 
" I've got something to tell you." 

" If s nothing very pleasant then^ I can see 
by your face/' he said, with a rather forced 
smile. 

" No ; if s something veiy unpleasant both for 
me to say and for you to hear ; but it's what I 
think you ought to know for all that, and I'd 
have told you of it before, only I was in hopes 
you would have found it out for yourself. I 
daresay you'll guess it's about your wife, but it's 
not about her untidiness or extravagance, or 
anything of that sort, though that's bad enough 
in its way. If s something worse than that -, it's 
about. her carryings on with that flash actor !" 

Despite her preliminary assurance to the con- 
trary, Harry thought that his mother was merely 
going to indulge in one of her oft-repeated 
tirades against Kate's housewifely deficiencies. 
Being hardened to this sort of thing, he was 
very little ruflSed until the last sentence dropped 
from her lips, when his manner instantly became 
excited, and, in a quick indignant tone, he asked, 
*^ Why, what do you mean, mother ?" 

^^I mean that you ought to know — what a 
good many spiteful people, and some that aren't 
over spiteful neither, think you do know already 
and wink at — ^that your wife goes on with this 
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fellow in a way that brings you to be talked 
about as a fool or something worse. Qoes on 
with him in a style that no married woman that 
didn^t care more for flash clothes and fine com- 
pany than for her husband or her own good name 
would go on with any man.'^ 

" But how, mother ? In what does the ^ going 
on' consist ?'' he asked. 

"Why, in taking presents from him, and 
parading about the town with him when you are 
at work ; having him at the house when you are 
out, and having him hanging about her and 
handling her when she's in the theatre or going 
away from it, with a familiarity that only a hus- 
band or a sweetheart should use with any young 
woman.'' 

Harry felt considerably relieved, and afibcted 
to be even more so than was actually the case. 
'^ Oh, I see," he said, in a slightly sneering tone, 
^' the usual school-for-scandal distortion of simple 
facts. Considering that Mr. Hamilton is my 
friend as well as Kate's ; considering that such 
presents as she has accepted from him have been 
given with my consent, and under peculiar and 
perfectly prosaic circumstances, of which I am, 
but the scandalmongers are not, aware ; con- 
sidering that Kate tells me herself whenever she 
chances to meet him in town, or he happens to 
make a passing call when I am from home ; con- 
sidering too that I can quite understand a lot of 
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Yulgar vicious-minded old women of both sexes 
putting an impure construction on mere gentle- 
manly courtesies ; considering all this^ you can 
scarcely be surprised that I should not look at 
these proceedings in the light of carryings-on/' 

His mother looked at him earnestly for about 
a minute^ and then in a softly sighing way ex- 
claimed^ " Poor Harry V^ 

^^ Oh, come, mother/' he said, " there's no use 
in being disagreeable about an old sore. I know 
you don't like Kate, and I am quite prepared to 
admit that she's not quite the paragon I thought 
her in my courting days, but still you should 
not be too ready to believe evil of her ; or, at 
any rate, not to tell it to me in that bitter spirit. 
You should remember she's my wife." 

"Kemember it! I do remember it, Harry! 
I have reason to remember it ; and I only hope 
I may not have too sorrowAil occasion never to 
forget it. I can see, my poor lad, how she's 
been throwing dust in your eyes over this affair. 
She tells you when she chances to meet him, and 
when he happens to call, eh ? A deal of chancing 
and happening there is in these doings, I dare- 
say ! Does she tell you that when they chance 
to meet, she promenades about with him the 
greater part of the afternoon ? Does she tell 
you that when he happens to call when you are 
not in, he stays for hours at a time ? Does she 
chance to tell you that ? Or did she happen to 
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tell you after you had first met him at Steperson's 
that they were old sweethearts ; that^ in fact^ he 
was her first sweetheart^ and the only fellow she 
ever really cared for, without it was that other 
bright blossom Mr. Thompson ?'^ 

'^ Well^ as to any man being the only one she 
ever cared for/' answered Harry, " that can be 
known to herself alone ; as to the rest, she did 
happen to tell me that when Mr. Hamilton was 
here before, busybodies chose to say that they 
were lovers, but she happened to tell me at the 
same time that it wasnH true.'' 

" Then she happened to tell you a lie 1" re- 
torted his mother. ^' It is true ; as any one 
who knew her at the time can tell you. Ask 
Miss Steperson; she can tell you whether it's 
true or not ; or ask Fan here." 

He turned to his sister, who was sitting quietly 
by, and asked, '^ Is it is this true, Fan ?" 

"It is, indeed, Harry," she said, getting up 
and going over to his side; and then she told 
him all that she knew about it. Told him how 
when her fellow-workgirls had tried to quiz 
Kate into the conventional denial of the soft im- 
peachment, she had proudly avowed her love 
for Frank Hamilton; how she had as frankly 
expressed herself as "cut up" when he left 
Stonebury as he did ; and how, in the interval^ 
the details of their love-making had been a con- 
stant theme of discourse among Bentley's young 
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ladies and other frequenters of the Steperson's 
dancing assemblies. Having said this much of 
the past^ she came to the question more imme- 
diately in hand^ and told him what she had 
noticed at Steperson^s on the day of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's unexpected return, and what — judging by 
her knowledge of the past and general acquaintance 
with Kate's character — she thought of it. 

If Mrs. Mason had spoken bitterly, Fanny 
spoke with all tenderness, and looked up in her 
brother's face in tearful sympathy as she saw by 
its twitchings and gradually increasing paleness^ 
the agony her words gave him. 

Her manner, and his knowledge of her truthful 
loying nature, carried conviction to his mind, and 
the recollection of his wife's conduct in the trans- 
action with the tallyman rose in judgment to 
confirm it. She had completely hoodwinked him 
in that — an affair which she must have known 
was likely to have tainted both her own good 
name and his — ^until avowal had been forced 
upon her, and might she not be deceiving him in 
this still graver matter? 

The mere thought of the thing — of the woman 
he loved so passionately and unswervingly proving 
so false to him, so cruelly, recklessly false as to 
have made him an object of scorn to all who 
knew him — completely unmanned him. He had 
no pride now — no thought of not affording his 
mother a triumph ; of keeping up appearances or 
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" bearing it like a man/' His face went haggard^ 
and he looked slowly from side to side with a 
hopeless^ helpless^ stunned expression ; his breath 
came in a long^ laboured^ sobbing kind of way^ 
and twice^ when he attempted to speak^ the words 
died away before reaching his lips. 

Seeing him so agitated^ Fanny^ timidly laying 
her hand on his arm^ said^ softly^ ^^ Ohj try not to 
be so cast down as that^ Harry. Perhaps things 
are not so bad as people want to make out^ only 
mother thought you ought to be told about these 
carryings on^ so that you could put a stop to 
them.'" 

'' Put a stop to them I^' he exclaimed^ suddenly 
rising from his seat and putting his sister gently 
away from him. " Put a stop to it, Fan/' he 
repeated, as he began to pace about the kitchen. 
^^ Put an end to myself, she should have said. I 
feel as if I could do it.'' 

" Oh, but you mustn't talk that way, my lad," 
said his mother. ^^ It's her that should think of 
putting an end to herself, and — God forgive me 
for saying it — I think it's about the best thing 
she could do. It's her that every proper thinking 
person will consider disgraced, not you. Be- 
sides, you'll be able to get rid of her now — ^perhaps 
altogether if you look sharp after it, and, at any 
rate, by making her an allowance ; and you know 
you can come here to live again whenever you 
like." 
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" I can^t talk in that cold-blooded way about 
ber^ mother V^ he exclaimed^ passionately. '^ I 
feel as if the very heart was being crashed out of 
me. Whatever she may. turn out, you know I 
loved her with my whole soul ; and if this is my 

return Oh, ifs horrible ! — devilish I If 

it was only common gratitude 

^^ You know a good deal of the sacrifices Fve 
made for her, mother,'^ he resumed abruptly, after 
a brief pause, during which he had still paced 
restlessly to and fro in a caged-animal kind of 
way, "but even you don^t know all. Fve made 
a felon of myself for her sake V^ 

As he spoke he came to a standstill, and 
leaning his elbows on the mantelpiece, and 
covering his face with his hands, fairly sobbed 
aloud. 

His mother stared at him aghast while the 
paroxysm lasted, and when he became more com- 
posed, asked, in a tone of alarm, " Why, Harry, 
what was that you said just now V^ 

" Nothing ! I donH know ! Never mind 
what I say V he answered, beginning to walk 
about again. " Mj brain is in a whirl. Don't 
talk to me any more, or I shall go deranged 
altogether. If this is true, and Fm not doubting 
your word. Fan,'' he went on, turning to her, 
" no fellow was ever served so damnably as Fve 
been. But there, I canH believe it. There must 
be some mistake or lie, or something in it. She 
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could never be so heartless. FU see to it^ though, 
m know more about it one way or the other.'' 
"Well, Fm sure, Harry," said his mother, 

"Oh yes, mother, I know,'' he interrupted, 
'* you meant well in speaking, and you were 
quite right to speak. I'm not blaming you for 
it, but it tortures me for all that, and now let 
me go." 

"No, don't go yet, Harry," said Fanny, stepping 
between him and the door. " Stay, and try and 
cabn yourself." 

" Calm myself !" he said, with a bitter laugh. 
" I wish I could. Pan. But there, I know what 
that frightened look of yours means ; but you 
needn't be afraid, Fm not going to kill myself. 
It strikes me I shan't have much need. There's 
things happening, and liable to happen, that I 
fancy will do that for me, and for others too, I 
fear, soon enough; but anyhow I must go at 
present. I feel stifling here." 

As he spoke he brushed past her, and without 
another word quitted the house. He walked 
rapidly, as though trying to escape from his 
troubles, and mechanically bent his steps in the 
direction of his own home. Presently, however, 
he turned back again, and walking more slowly, 
went towards the town. He really did experience 
a sort of stifling sensation, and felt that for a 
time he must be in the open air. For a few 
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minutes he had partially shaken off his thoughts^ 
but now they came back upon him with a two- 
fold gloominess. Now that his first feeling of 
astonishment and passion was subsiding he 
thought of other things beside the mere heartless- 
ness of his wife in having made him so despicable 
in the eyes of his friends. He could no longer 
fight down the humiliating, heart - sickening 
belief that^ save at a passing time and under cir- 
cumstances that demanded pity as well as love — ^ 
as, for instance, when Mr. Parker had put his 
screw on, she had never really cared for him. 
Then there was the time to come ! Would he 
be fated to live on with her with his confidence 
in her broken down, doubting as to her actual 
guilt or innocence in this affair, acting as a stern 
master where he would fain have been only an 
indulgent husband, and suppressing all tokens of 
the love which she had shown she did not value, 
but which his heart told him even at this moment 
he would still feel for her. Or would he be living 
apart from her, their paths in life for ever sepa- 
rated, from her having undoubtedly sinned the 
sin for which — ^looking at the circumstances under 
which it would have been committed — ^he could 
not in common manhood forgive her. And there 
was " that other thing^^ — a thing so dark that he 
dare not put it more plainly even to himself, 
which had of late sat like a nightmare upon him, 
and of which none but himself knew. lithat should 
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come to ligbt ! The thonght was maddening. 
It would be bad enough at any time, but now it 
would be worse than death. It would give her 
who had already wronged him so much an oppor- 
tunity of appearing to east him off— of putting 
herself before the world as the wronged, and not 
the wronger. 

Brooding in this strain he went on unheeding, 
and scarcely knowing where he went^ until he 
found himself passing the Steperson establish- 
ment^ when he suddenly came to a standstill. 
The sdght of Miss Steperson's name on one of the 
door-plates brought with it an association of ideas. 
His mother's words, ''Ask Miss Steperson; she 
can tell you whether it's true or not," seemed in 
the present highly strung state of his nerves to 
ring in his ears agaiu^ and in an instant he had 
determined that he would ask her. He was so 
heart full of the subject of his thoughts that he 
felt that to be able to speak of it would be 
a sort of relief, while certainty of the worst 
could scarcely be more dreadful than the 
sickening doubt and fear which now tortured 
him. 

He found Miss Steperson at home, and at once 
came to the point with her. " Excuse me. Miss 
Steperson," he said, " if I appear uncouth. Fm 
in a great deal of trouble^ far too much trouble 
for any beating about the bush. I want to ask 
you in two words, whether, when Mr. Hamilton 
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was in the town before, my wife and he were 
lovers ?" 

She looked at him steadfastly for a moment, 
and then answered, softly, " In two words, Mr. 
Mason, they were/^ 

" You know it of your own personal know- 
ledge ?'' 

^^Of my own personal knowledge, from the 
voluntary confidences of both the parties, and as 
a thing generally known, and about which there 
was no concealment/' 

^' And do you think,'' he asked, reddening, 
" that there's anything improper going on between 
them now ?" 

" Well, Mr. Mason," she said, " that's a ques- 
tion that I can't answer in a two- word way. If 
you mean criminally improper I don't know, and 
I would not be so much inclined to think there 
was as most people would be. In a matter like 
this, a flirt — and, without wishing to hurt your 
feelings, I must say Kate is as great a flirt as ever 
lived — can go a long way beyond where any other 
style of woman would be lost, and yet be safe as 
far as actual criminal guilt is concerned." 

" But apart from the question of criminal 
guilt ?" interrupted Harry. 

" Apart from that," she answered, " I do. 
There is a good deal that is improper going on 
between them — a good deal that gives ground 
for any scandalous supposition that is damaging 
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to her reputation^ and that is ungrateful and dis- 
respectfdl to you/' 

There was a brief and embarrassing silence^ 
and then Harry^ with a calmness that was painful 
by reason of its obvious forcedness^ asked^ " Will 
you tell me candidly^ Miss Steperson, and with- 
out reference ai^ to how my feelings may be 
affected by your answer^ did you think I knew 
of or winked at this V 

" Never for a moment^ Mr. Mason/' she said, 
emphatically. " I knew from the beginning that 
you were being cruelly deceived, and I was sorry 
to see it. The fact is, she went on, if I had not 
been restrained by the knowledge that others who 
had a better right than I to interfere in your 
family affairs knew of the former relations be- 
tween Prank Hamilton and your wife, and of the 
talk .to which their recent proceedings have given 
rise, I would have spoken to you about this 
myself before now. I had a feeling as though I 
were implicated in the business.'' 

'^ How ?" he asked, quickly. 

" Well, only slightly, and in an indirect way. 
I have often thought that if they had not hap- 
pened to meet here on the afternoon of his return, 
the chances would have been greatly against their 
coming together again in a way to lead to any 
harm. Their meeting as they did was of course 
a mere accident, but . still I always felt as if 1 
was called upon to try and do something to ob- 
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viate the effects of it. I don't know whether 
youVe found it out yet, but Mr. Hamilton is a 
very sentimental and demonstrative gentleman, 
and I think I'm justified in telling you now that 
when they met there was — before I could prevent 
it — a bit of a scene in the come-to-my-arms style 
between them, and in that and their behaviour 
later in the afternoon, and even when your sister 
was present, I thought I saw the foundation of 
what has come to pass since — and so did Fan, I 
think.'' 

" She did," said Harry, " it's she and my 
mother who have told me about it." 

" I guessed as much," she said, '^ and of course 
they were the fittest persons. You can under- 
stand the motives which would lead them to 
speak ; but let me say for myself, Mr. Mason, 
that I have not spoken in any tattling or '.tale- 
bearing spirit. Before your marriage I tried to 
dissuade Kate from it, because I thought her 
heart was not in the match, and I didn't think 
you were cut out to make each other happy; but 
I know how good and kind a husband you have 
been, and she can tell you if she likes, that both 
before and since Frank Hamilton came back, I 
have taken her to task about the manner in which 
she was conducting herself. I'm very sorry to 
find that she has made you so ungrateftQ a return ; 
you did not deserve it, and believe me, Mr- 
Mason, it makes me unhappy to think that I 
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was, however innocently, instrumental to her 
renewing her intimacies with this man/' 

He saw that she wished his visit to termi- 
nate at this point, and though he would have 
been willing enough to continue the conversation, 
he had no further definite question to ask, so he 
rose to go. As he did so the effort of will by 
which he had maintained an appearance of calm- 
ness during the latter part of the interview failed 
him. 

"Well, good day. Miss Steperson,'' he said, 
*' and thank you for your information, and — and 
your pity.'' 

He hurried out without looking at her again, 
or noticing her proffered hand, and when in the 
street, once more bent his steps towards his own 
home. On reaching the house this second time 
he went in, admitting himself with his latch key, 
as his wife was out. It was lodge night at his 
trade club, of which he was secretary, and his 
usual practice on such of these Saturdays as he 
called at his mother's was to stay there to tea, 
and just call in at his own home for his official 
books and papers as he passed on his way to the 
club-house, where business commenced at eight 
o'clock. On this afternoon it was only five 
o'clock when he went in, and he sat himself 
moodily down by the kitchen fire. He had sat 
motionless and absorbed for about a quarter of 
an hour, when he was roused by the sound of the 
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front door being opened from the outside^ and the 
footsteps of another person — a man — ^beside those 
of his wife entering the lobby. He rose with 
an expectant air^ but Kate and whoever accom- 
panied her turned into the parlour, and it was 
not until he heard them speaking that he knew 
the second person was Frank Hamilton. He 
did not catch the speaker's first words ; only re- 
cognised the voice, but its mere sound 9ent the 
blood rushing to his cheeks, and in an instant 
he had stepped noiselessly to the door which 
separated kitchen and parlour, and with his eye 
fixed to the keyhole watched and listened intently 
for what might follow. 

This was of course a most unheroic proceeding 
upon his part, but passion often produces unheroic 
as well as heroic efiects ; and when, as was the 
case with Harry Mason at this moment, a man 
''^ dotes yet doubts, suspects yet fondly loves,'' his 
conduct is apt to be of the non-heroic order when 
seekiDg to be " once resolved.'' 

From his peephole Harry had a ftdl view of 
the pair. Mr. Hamilton with his front face to- 
wards the wall opposite the fireplace, and left 
profile towards the kitchen door, was seated in a 
studiedly negligent attitude on the comer of a 
square centre table, while Kate stood beside him 
but with her face the other way, and glancing 
alternately at her companion and her own 
image in a mirror over the chimneypiece as she 
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diyested herself of the outdoor portion of her 
dress. 

Whenever Kate and the actor had met in 
Harry's presence^ they had appeared perfectly at 
ease with themselves and each other^ but now 
they were so with a familiarity such as he had never 
noticed before; a familiarity which — though it 
consisted in the intangible touches which make 
up the convincing but indescribable '^ something^' 
in which so many things of this kind do 
consist — even a non-interested observer would 
have seen at a glance was more than merely 
friendly. 

From the position he had taken Harry could 
distinctly hear the conversation of the pair, and 
at the moment his eye fell upon them, Mr. Hamil- 
ton was saying — 

''You could come to-night easily enough if 
you liked, Kate ; if you don't I shall begin to 
think you ' have a reason' again.'' 

" Have a reason ?" she repeated, question- 
ingly. 

" Yes. Don't you remember when you were 
so unkind a while ago, and wouldn't meet a 
fellow or come to the theatre or anything of that 
kind ; you always used to wind up your refusals 
by saying you had a reason." 

" Oh yes ! I recollect ; and so I had." 

"Well, as we happen to be speaking of it^ 
seriously now, Kate, what was the great reason V 
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" It wasnH a great one at all. I had got into 
a bit of a mess about running into debt for 
clothes^ and I was out of sorts about it.'^ 

" Oh, well, it's a relief to find that ttat was 
all. Do you know, Kate, I used to think that 
I had unwittingly done something to incur 
your displeasure, and you can guess how 
miserable that idea made me. And really it was 
unjust of you to be harsh and changeable with 
me about a matter of which I was entirely 
ignorant.^' 

" Well, it wasn't that I wanted to be un- 
firiendly to you, Frank, but Harry has always 
been very good to me as far as lies in his power, 
and thinks a lot of me; and though he was 
dreadfully cut up over this business about the 
clothes, he behaved so kindly to me that I couldn't 
help thinking about all this at the time, and you 
know the way we go on isn't right to him, after 
all, is it now ?" 

" Well, I think that is a point we had better 
not discuss, Kate. Few of the exceeding plea- 
sures of life are altogether right — the trail of 
the serpent is over them all. But to come 
back to what we were speaking of. You can 
come to the theatre to-night. It's club night, 
and it's lonely sitting by yourself; and you 
think you'll go to the play, and he can call in 
to take you home, and so forth? Don't you 
see ?" 
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" I might run up at eight o'clock for an hour 
or two/^ 

^^ Well, even an hour or two of bliss is a thing 
to feel grateful for when more is not to be had ; 
and in that case Fll see you home ?^' 

" No, I think you had better not, Frank. You 
are getting to come here too much of late. It 
only fills people's moutlis. I could see a lot of 
them gaping at us as we came up the road just 
now.'' 

" Well, Kate, I don't see that it's absolutely 
necessary that we should trouble ourselves about 
" people ;" and, besides, don't I come to see my 
friend, your husband, and if he happens to be 
out when I call, can either you or I help 
that? But anyway, I'll tell them to keep the 
little comer-box for you, and if you come 
I'll drop in ; you know I'm not on in this week's 
pieces." 

While they had been talking, Kate had leisurely 
taken off her gloves and shawl, and for the last 
minute or so had been trying to take off her 
hat. The elastic fastening had got entangled 
with her hair, and just as Mr. Hamilton con- 
cluded his last remark she gave vent to an im- 
patient, '^ Bother the hat I it's always getting 
this way !" 

Whereupon Mr. Hamilton, with a rather stagey 
air of gallantry, exclaimed, " Allow me to assist 
you, lady mine ;" and moving more round towards 
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her^ and in doing so taming his back on the door 
at which Hany was stationed^ he took lightly 
hold of the hat^ and at the same moment stooped 
to kiss her. 

But before his lips could reach hers she started 
back from him, and, in a tone of terrified surprise, 
gasped out, '^ My husband V* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ARRESTED. 

S he had listened^ the last gleam of hope 
had died out of Harry Mason^s breast. 
He was convinced now. There was no 
loop left to hinge a doubt upon. He had seen 
and proved ; had proved his wife a very haggard^ 
and yet he could not away at once with love and 
jealousy. The revelations of the day had so 
crushed him that he was quite incapable of acting 
in a '^ spirited^' manner. He felt the dishonour 
of the situation bitterly enough^ but the bitterest 
feeling — the one that so unmanned him — ^was that 
the love he had so craved for^ and tried so hard 
to win^ never had been and now never could be his. 
For though even the knowledge that she was false 
and loveless to him could not altogether kill his 
infatuated love^ he took it as a thing of course 
that from that time forth he must cast her off. 
He felt too that others — even the very man that 
was wronging him — ^would think his conduct 
despicable ; but even this thought could not rouse 
him to act heroically. A man — 
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" Who falls from all he knows of bliss, 
Cares little into what abyss ;'* 

and 80 it was with Harry. Selfish as he was in 
a general way, his love for his wife was infinitely 
greater than his love for himself, and the cer- 
tainty that she had been false to him overpowered 
all notions of mere personal dignity of action. 
With a sort of horrible fascination to know the 
worst, he remained a concealed listener to the 
convei*sation of the pair who were betraying him 
long after a hnsband, acting upon the heroic prin- 
ciple, would have rushed in upon the man who 
was wronging him, and slain him where he stood, 
or, at the very least, have horsewhipped him and 
kicked him out of the house. Listened until the 
moment when the actor was about to kiss his 
wife, and then he silently but swiftly pulled open 
the door and stood revealed to Kate's startled 
gaze. 

He stood in the doorway, leaning against the 
jamb, as if for support. His whole frame heaved 
with his laboured breathing, and the emotional 
workings of his features almost amounted to dis* 
tortion. He would not have been a pleasant 
figure to have broken in unexpectedly upon any 
one, and he struck Mr. Hamilton as a specially 
unpleasant one when, following Kate's eyes, he 
turned and saw him. 

His first idea was of being instantly attacked, 
and he looked hastily round the room to take 
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stock of his position in case of a struggle. A 
second glance at Harry, however, reassured him 
on that point. He saw by his trembling frame 
and pain-stricken look that he was past the stage 
in which grief can assert or relieve itself by phy- 
sical violence, and a feeling of compunction came 
into his mind. He was not hardenedly or de- 
liberately bad. He had wrought evil rather by 
want of thought than want of heart. After his 
fashion, as we have said, he loved Kate, and would 
have married her had she been free. He had 
really brought himself to believe in the senti- 
mental platitudes that justified love-making 
between persons situated as he and Kate were ; 
and in making love to her he had scarcely ever 
given a thought as to what the husband^s feelings 
in the matter might be. Once or twice it had 
occurred to him that, if the thing was found out, 
there would be a tremendous row with Mason — 
a violent verbal altercation, and possibly a fight — 
but of such emotion as he now witnessed he had 
never thought, and he could not look upon it un- 
moved. His face flushed, his eyes cowered, and, 
an attempt to give utterance to some apologetical 
explanation, or lie, died away on his lips. 

For a few moments, during which Harry 
Mason was struggling to obtain sufficient com- 
mand of his feelings to enable him to speak, the 
three stood staring at each other, and then Harry 
broke the silence. 
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^^ Yes, your husband/^ he said, replying to his 
wife's exclamation. '^The husband who has 
always been very good to you, and behaved so 
kindly to you, and whom you repay thus/' 

He paused here, but Kate only bit her lip 
and made no answer, and, turning to the actor, 
he went on — 

^'And your friend of course, you treacherous 
scoundrel ! The man who, under the cloak of 
friendship, you have used as the instrument of 
his own degradation — the man whose honour you 
plotted to betray even while you broke bread with 
him, and smiled upon him and caUed him friend. 
I know I am supposed to have sunk very low, 
but I think, if I had been going to be a villain, 
I would have been a bolder one than you. How 
low I have sunk you may guess by my meeting 
you with words instead of deeds, but the discovery 
that I was blessed with such a faithful wife and 
friend has been too much for me.'' 

So far he had spoken with an irony which an 
unnatural glitter in his eye, the tortured expres- 
sion on his face, and a grating harshness in his 
voice, made to appear almost ghastly ; but at this 
point there was an abrupt, impulsive change in 
his manner, and his tone was one of gathering 
passion as he concluded — 

"However, in future you'll do well to keep 
clear of me. Even now I can feel the man's 
blood beginning to come back to my heart, and 
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if you are wise youll go, and congratulate your- 
self on getting away so easy" 

"Well, as my presence can only serve to 
irritate you, I will go/' answered Mr. Hamilton, 
putting on his hat. " But let me say this, I am 
wholly to blame in this matter, which, however, 
is not so bad as you appear to have concluded. 
There has never been anything worse between 
Mrs. Mason and myself than a little old-friendly 
flirtation — ^there has not, I assure you, upon my 
honour.'' 

'' Your honour," answered Harry, in his former 
ironical tone, '^ you are foi^etting the plot of the 
play ; you forget I know now what your honour 
is worth ; but go." 

After a little hesitation, as if debating within 
himself whether to say something further or 
leave the house at once, Mr. Hamilton did the 
latter, and then Harry turned to his wife again. 
She in the meantime had in a great measure re- 
gained her self-possession, and was prepared to 
act defiantly. On a hasty consideration of the 
situation from her own point of view, she had 
come to the conclusion that upon the whole she 
was rather an injured person than otherwise. 
After all, she argued with herself, there had 
been no '^ real harm" between her and Frank, 
and as far as she was concerned, no intention of 
"real harm." And though, as she had been 
saying just before her husband broke in upon 
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them, the way in which they had been carrying on 
was not altogether right, neither was it so alto- 
gether wrong as to justify Harry^s tragic airs, or 
his brutally insulting way, of taking it for granted 
— as he evidently did — ^that there had been " real 
harm/^ Armed by this self-justifying reasoning, 
she was prepared for the combat, and now met 
his eye boldly* To her surprise, however, his 
face had softened, and when he spoke, his tone, 
as well as his words, was of sorrowful reproach, 
not bitter reviling. 

" When I married you, Kate,^^ he said, " I 
knew, even while I tried not to know, that you 
did not love me as I did you, but I did think you 
had a little respect for me, more than to have 
made the fool and laughing-stock of me that you 
must have known — ^though I didn't until to-day 
— ^you were doing. I didn't deserve it at your 
hands. You knew how dearly I loved you, so 
dearly that — though you may think me a spiritless 
wretch to say so — I love you even now, when we 
are about to separate in this way.'' 

" Separate !" she exclaimed, looking at him in 
astonishment. 

" Yes, separate !" he answered ; and now there 
was a strain of indignation in his tone. '^ If you 
have no respect for me, I have still a little left 
for myself. As I said just now, I love yon ; but 
I never loved you so slavishly as to have lived on 
with you knowing what I know now." 
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This was a turn of aflfairs such as had iie\er for 
a moment occurred to her mind. That the flirta- 
tion might be found out^ and that Harry would 
in that case " kick up a row and make her drop 
it/^ had been the utmost stretch of her imagina- 
tion in that direction. But that^ on the evidence 
of her flirting, she should be thought guilty of 
worse, should be cast off from her husband, and 
in the eyes of those who knew her, and perhaps, 
in the eye of the law, lose her standing as a 
married woman— the sudden suggestion of the 
idea appalled and cowed her. With this terror 
there came mingled something of tenderer feelings 
— a desire to retain and better deserve and repay 
the love with the loss of which she was threatened. 
A vague, sorrowful premonition, that cut away 
from that love— which had in times of trial made 
itself felt, and seemed capable of saving her from 
herself — her career would be brief and reckless 
an its course, and miserable in its ending. With 
the softening in his manner, the defiance and 
i)oldness had left her own, and now her tone was 
humble, and there was a beseeching look in her 
«eyes as she answered — 

^^ Well, I don't know exactly what you think 
you do know, Harry, or what you may have been 
told ; but if you think there has been anything 
worse between Mr. Hamilton and me than what 
youVe seen this afternoon, you are mistaken. 
It was very wrong of me to flirt with him in 
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that way ; but may I never stir away from here 
alive if that was not the worst of it. I know 
Tve been very bad and. ungrateful to you, but I 
hope you wont think me worse than I am/' 

" I don't want to think wrongly of you, Kate, 
you know that/' he said ; " but even if it is as 
you say, we must still part. It will be better 



so " 
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No ! no, Harry, don't say that," she broke 
in, sobbing. '^ Don't you turn hard with me ! 
Don't send me away from you, dear, don't ! I 
know you wouldn't like to see me come to what 
I shall come to if you do. If s only some one 
as kind as you that can keep me from going to 
the bad altogether. Let me stay with you, 
Harry, and try to be good, and care for you as I 
ought after all you've done for me. I've been 
very wicked, but not so wicked as you think. 
What I've told you is true — indeed, indeed it is, 
Harry. If you find there's been anything worse 
you shall send me away and I wont say a word. 
Oh ! do try to forgive me, Harry, do ! and let 
me be a better wife to you. I feel as if I could 
now. I'm only beginning to know you. Be 
your own kind self; let me try to be good." 

In her earnestness she had come close to him, 
and as she concluded she threw her arms round 
his neck, and letting her head drop on his 
shoulders, sobbed hysterically. 

He did not return her embrace, but he did 
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not repel it^ and he made no attempt to conceal 
that he was deeply moved. It was some time 
before he could command his voice, and then he 
burst out, passionately — 

*' Oh, Kate ! Kate ! you know how I loved 
you. I would have laid down my life for you. 
I have done for you what I would not have done 
to have saved my own life. I did it, too, to save 
your name from even such tattle as that affair 
would have given rise to,^^ he went on, with 
something of his previous bitter irony of tone, 
'^ while at the very time you were making your- 
self a topic for every scandal-monger in the town, 
and me their laughing-stock.^' 

"But what was this, Harry?'' she said. "I 
don't exactly understand." 

'* Why ! making a thief of myself," he ex- 
claimed. 

" Making a thief of yourself 1" she echoed, start- 
ing back and looking at him with amazement. 

" Yes ! making a thief of myself," he repeated, 
emphatically. " Stealing the money I paid to 
that fellow Parker for you. I don't know what 
you really did think about it, but you might have 
known as well as I did that the money couldn't 
be mine. It belonged to my trade-club, and had 
only come into my hands the day before, and 
the robbery of it may be discovered at any time." 

"Well, God knows, Harry, I hadn't the 
slightest idea of anything like that, or I wouldn't 
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have let you do it ; or, if you had even told me 
afterwards, I would have got you the money/' 

She had spoken impulsively, and it was not 
till she saw an angry flush ri?e on his cheek that 
she became conscious of the painfully malapropos 
touch in what she had just said. 

^' Yes, from your paramour," answered Harry, 
fiercely, " but, thank the Lord I I escaped from 
that last degradation. I would a thousand times 
rather have my crime found out than have the 
thought that I escaped from its consequences 
through money borrowed of him. And speaking 
of that pleasant subject reminds me that it's 
audit night. I must go and take a last look at 
the cooked accounts I have had to prepare to 
cover the precious performance for which Fve 
met with such a charming return.'' 

As he spoke he turned towards his desk, which, 
being of ornamental wood, formed part of the 
parlour iurniture ; but laying her hand on his 
arm in a slightly restraining way, and looking 
anxiously up in his face, she said — 

^' You won't do what you said, Harry, will 
you ?" 

'^ I can't say exactly what I shall do, because 
I don't know what I may be entitled to do till 
I've made further inquiries," he answered, and as 
he spoke he shook her hand from him, and going 
to the desk began to select the papers he wanted. 

She stood silently watching him for a little 
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while, and then in a half-frightened way, as 
though afraid of drawing a burst of anger upon 
herself for persisting in speaking at all, she 
said — 

'^ Harry ! is there no way in which the money 
can be made up for the present r^^ 

" Well, that's rather a foolish question to put to 
me, unless you suppose I am ambitious of being 
sent to the treadmill, or of it being known that I 
stole the provident funds of my fellow-workmen to 
pay the tally-bills of, an extravaganj; wife,'' he an- 
swered. '^ You may depend upon it that if I had 
known of any way I would have adopted it." 

" I was thinking/' she said, in the same 
frightened tone in which she had before spoken, 
that I might send mother to pawn my dresses for 
as much as they'll bring, and you could borrow 
what was short on the furniture." 

He looked at her until her eyes dropped be- 
neath his, and then he turned away with a con- 
temptuous sneer; and again there was a short 
silence, which was broken by her exclaiming, in 
a voice of earnest entreaty — 

'^ Oh, but think, Harry ! Stkppose it was found 
out ." 

" In that case I should be sent to gaol, and be 
ruined for life," he answered. " Are you thinking 
of betraying me in this, too ? It would be a good 
stroke, and quite in keeping with the rest of your 
doings. You've only got to go to Joe Parkinson, 
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or some of that lot, and tell them I've been 
robbing the society, and you and your fine lover 
will get nicely rid of me altogether/' 

She could not trust her voice to reply, but she 
looked up at him with a world of injured feeling 
and reproach in her eyes, which were rapidly 
filling with tears again. 

He had spoken in mere bitterness of spirit, 
not meaning what he had said, and as he saw 
her tearful and speechless, his heart smote him, 
and he impuljiively exclaimed — 

^* Well, there, I didn't mean that. If it's any 
satisfaction to you, I may tell you that I don't 
think there's any danger of discovery. Auditing 
in our society, fortunately for me, isn't a very 
searching affair. I've replaced a little of the 
money, and arranged the balance-sheet so as to 
coaceal the deficiency for the time, and by next 
audit night I shall have made it up." 

Though he spoke more confidently upon the 
point than he actually felt, he was still tolerably 
assured upon it. Since he had committed the 
crime he had suffered horribly from the vague, 
general, half-supernatural fear of detection which 
always haunts the amateur, and often, probably, 
the habitual criminal. 

But whenever he had been able to shake off 
this feeling and look at the bare facts, he had 
invariably come to the comforting conclusion 
that the chances of his being able to conceal his 
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delinquency were immensely in excess of its being 
discovered. 

The auditing of the Trade Society really did 
not mean much — as a rule, did not mean enough 
to detect any embezzlement that was moderately 
well managed. The secretary — ^who received all 
moneys paid into the branch, signed for all paid 
out of it, kept its current accounts, and prepared 
all its balance-sheets — was in almost every in- 
stance of a greatly superior calibre to the auditors. 
He was usually one of the better educated section 
of the artizan class — the sort of man whom the 
lesser educated spoke of as a ^^ scoUard;^^ a man 
who could write a good bold hand ; indite a letter 
that, to people who think much of that criterion^ 
should ^' read like print /^ keep a set of club 
accounts and books, and be up in, and able to 
speak with, some degree of fluency upon the 
working-man^s side of working-men^s questions. 

The auditors, on the other hand, were, generally 
speaking, of the lesser educated division of their 
class, men who were very scantily versed in ac- 
counts, and very rarely called upon to deal with 
them to any greater extent than in calculating 
the amount of their wages plus so much over- 
time, or minus so many lost quarters; and who, 
not being considered good enough in point of 
education to be elected to the more important 
o ffices of the club, were, as a mark of appreciation 
of their taking an active interest in all its affairs. 
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voted to the auditorship of the half-yearly ac- 
counts^ an office that from usage had come to be 
looked upon as little more than honorary. As a 
rule^ it was taken for granted that the secretary 
was honesty and that he, as a matter of course^ 
knew more about accounts and the preparation 
of balance-sheets than the auditors. The latter, 
from their general knowledge of the constitution 
and working of the society, had a rough notion 
of how things should stand in the aggregate, and 
of the various items that should go to the totals, 
on either side, and if those totals came some- 
where near their proximate idea, corresponded 
with each other and embodied the regulation 
items, they signed them as " found correct,^' and 
considered their duty discharged. 

This was a mode of auditing that made things 
pleasant all round, saved the auditors from all 
bother, and flatteringly implied that they con- 
sidered the officers concerned in the accounts 
above suspicion; but in an unarcadian commu- 
nity it was, perhaps, hardly as effective as could 
have been desired. Under it the Union had in 
more than one instance been systematically plun- 
dered for years, and hypercritical people might 
have argued that it was a direct inducement to 
officers to act fraudulently. In Harry Mason'a 
case it really had been so. It was the recollec- 
tion of the slip-shod auditing and generally loose 
financial management of the society that had 
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decided him in appropriating its funds when he 
had been smarting under Mr. Parker^s hectoriDg. 
At the beginning of each year the general ac- 
counts of the Union for the past twelve months 
were made up at the central office^ and an equal- 
ization of funds carried out. The total balance 
was divided by the total number of members^ and 
the secretaries of branches that had more than 
the average amount per member were instructed 
to forward the surplus to those branches that 
had not that amount in hand^ and it was part — 
the greater part — of such a remittance sent to 
him, as secretary of his branch, that Harry had 
taken. The remitting secretaries received their 
instructions as soon as the rate of the equaliza- 
tion had been ascertained ; but the annual report 
which informed the general body of the members 
upon this and other matters did not come out 
till some months later, and though the secretaries 
were supposed to carry out their instructions at 
once, many of them did not do so until after the 
appearance of the report. The one whose duty 
it had been to remit to the Stonebury branch 
had, however, done so promptly. Harry Mason 
had received the money the day before Mr. 
Parker's visit, had sent an acknowledgment of 
the receipt of it the same night, and had fully 
intended carrying out his further duty of paying 
it over to the treasurer on the following Saturday. 
But before the Saturday, had come Mr. Parker 
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with his screw ; and knowing that no one beside 
himself was aware that he had received the 
•equalization money at that date^ that its sup- 
posed non-arrival for another month or two 
would not be likely to excite surprise or question^ 
•and that consequently he would have time to 
^'work things/' — ^knowing this, and hating Mr. 
Parker, he had yielded to the temptation to take 
the society's money to pay that individual, in 
order that, being out of his debt, he might have 
the gratification of kicking him for his impu- 
dence. 

In the meantime he had been '^ working 
things'' in a manner which, viewed in relation 
to the system of club management, he was justi- 
fied in believing was tolerably certain to save 
him from detection. The formal rule of his 
oflSce was to pay over to the treasurer each lodge 
night all the money received during that night, 
but as neither he nor the treasurer cared about 
stopping after the lodge was closed to transact 
that particular piece of business, it often hap- 
pened that he held the receipts of two or three 
of the fortnightly club nights in hand. Taking 
advantage of this circumstance, he included one 
lodge night less in his balance-sheet than he 
nuight have got in it, and used the receipts for 
that night, amounting to about seven pounds, to 
represent part of the equalization money. By 
dint of saving he had managed to really replace 
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a little over three pounds, and the remaining 
portion of the deficiency he put to arrears, with- 
out thereby making that fluctuating item appear 
at all noticeably large, as the subscription was a 
shilling per week, and there were over a hundred 
members in the branch, each of whom could be 
five weeks in arrears without being out of benefit, 
and no one of whom necessarily knew how far 
another might be behind in his payments. 

With his accounts thus deftly arranged, and 
the power of thinking at all upon any subject, 
save the peace-of-mind-destroying discoveries he 
had made that day in a great measure deadened, 
he went to his club with but little fear of detec- 
tion before his eyes. 

The club was held at the Engine and Tender, 
a public-house kept by a railway man and almost 
exclusively used by railway men, of whom there 
was always a strong muster on club nights. 
They generally began to assemble about an hour 
before the commencement of business, the 
younger school — ^as yet a minority, and in oppo- 
sition, though they had their man in as secretary 
— using the parlour, while those of the old school 
foregathered in the kitchen. The younger set 
came fully cleaned up, and sporting rings, pins, 
and alberts. They called for their glasses of 
bitter beer, smoked cigars or fancy pipes, and 
in a general way discussed sporting and theatrical 
events, and the prophecies and criticisms thereon 
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of the weekly papers. Those of them who were 
unmarried mostly made love to^ or tried to do the 
grand before, the pretty, pert, self-possessed, 
showily-dressed young lady who waited on the 
parlour and attracted custom to the house, and 
who, in all probability, would end by marrymg 
one of the young mechanics, and making him a 
wife to be proud of — ^loving, nice looking, nice 
dressing, and well managing. The old school 
came in a sort of half-dress, consisting of the 
clean moleskin or duck trousers they would be 
wearing at work on the following week, and 
the black coats and waistcoats of their Sunday 
suits. They smoked black cutties or clean yards 
of clay, called for their pints or quarts of ale, 
were waited upon by the landlord, who was of 
their inclining, and talked club affairs and 
politics as expounded in the more violent working- 
class ^^ organs.'^ On the night of which our 
story treats, however, their talk was solely of 
club affairs, and any one acquainted with their 
ordinary manner would at once have guessed 
that there was something unusual in the wind 
amongst them. They were broken into small 
knots, and conversed in under-tones, and with 
significant nods and shrugs. The auditors for 
the night, and president of the branch, all be- 
longed to the old school set, and they, together 
with Joe Parkinson, and one or two other leading 
men of the set, formed a group by themselves. 
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and amid earnest whispering \\'ere handing about 
and examining letters^ papers^ and club cards. 
Could any member of the opposition have seen 
them they would at once have guessed that they 
were planning some coup ; could Harry Mason 
have seen them he would probably have guessed 
what the coup was — to crush him. 

Such was the case; his (club) enemies had 
him on the hip and they knew it, and meant to 
make the most of their advantage. They knew 
of his misdeed — ^had known it from shortly after 
he had committed it, and could have come down 
upon him at any time for weeks past had it 
suited their purpose to have done so. But it 
had not. To have alarmed him earlier would 
have been to have given him a chance of de- 
feating them. By straining the rules of his 
office he might have kept them at bay in the 
matter of documents imtil he could have re- 
placed the money ; or failing that might have 
escaped from the town before they could have 
placed themselves in a position to have brought 
a legal charge. So wishing to thoroughly en- 
mesh him they gave him plenty of rope, and 
carefully abstained from making the slightest 
sign that might cause him to suspect he was in 
the toils. Meanwhile they had been findings 
and proving, and getting up evidence, and only 
waited for this night to completer their case by 
quietly obtaining possession of his books, which 
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would come into their hands in the ordinary 
routine of audit business. They knew that 
those books must contain falsifications that they 
held the means of proving ; and with these, to 
show as the clinching link in a conclusive chain 
of evidence, they could obtain a warrant and 
have him arrested before he had the least inkling 
that he was even suspected. 

The full details of the affair were only known 
to those composing the group last spoken of, 
who were now engaged in making their final 
arrangements. A minute or two before eight 
Harry arrived. He was pale and jaded, and 
wore a moody self-abstracted look until he was 
fairly in the parlour, when by a strong effort he 
cleared his countenance and forced a faint smile. 
By the time he had responded to the greetings 
of his friends and drank a glass of beer it was 
time for business, and he and the other staff 
officers went up into the club-xoom. In a few 
minutes afterwards the two auditors followed, 
and he gave them the balance-sheet he had 
prepared and the books that would complete the 
damnatory evidence against himself. As soon 
as they had got them they retired into a little 
ante-room, where — though it was the rule that 
the auditors should be alone — they found Joe 
Parkinson awaiting him. He locked the door as 
soon as they had entered, and then, spreading 
out a number of members' cards, began to look 
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alternately at them and the books. For some 
minutes there was a dead silence, which waa 
broken at length \xy Parkinson exclaiming^ as he 
still bent over the books — 

'' Yes ; it^s jnst as we expected ; weVe got 
him fast enough. On the very first lodge night/'' 
he went on, " after he had taken it, here axe three 
cards signed for five shillings each and only 
three booked for it ; there's half a dozen four 
shilling payments been served the same way, and 
a number of the two shilling ones never booked 
at all : and there's the same sort of thing on the 
other nights since, so there can be no mistake 
about that. Now, we had better be ofi" and ga 
through with it.'' 

They left the room by a staircase which took 
them into the private snuggery, where they found 
the landldrd and another man seated. 

^^It's right enough," Parkinson said to the 
landlord ; and then, signalling to the other man 
to follow them, the four left the house together 
and proceeded to the residence of the Mayor, 
which was only about a quarter of a mile distant. 
In a little over an hour they returned, accom- 
panied by a plain clothes oflBCer instructed to 
execute the warrant for Harry Mason's appre- 
hension which they had obtained. During their 
absence, business at the club had been progressing. 
A large number of the members had come in and 
paid, and between forty and fifty of them had 
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stayed^ and were now seated round the long centre 
table, most of them with glasses of drink before 
them, and talking in a desultory way of a move- 
ment then going on in the trade. Harry Mason 
was seated at a raised desk, and when not actually 
engaged in receiving money or answering the 
questions that were occasionally put to him, kept 
his face buried between his hands, and it was 
afterwards remembered that when he did raise 
his head he looked dreadfully haggard and ill, 
and seemed to have some diflSculty in under- 
standing what was said to him. This, wheii the 
event was over, was set down as having been the 
shadow on the mind, the 

" Secret weight, 
A warniog of approaching fate" 

with which, in their guilty consciousness, un- 
hardened criminals are sometimes oppressed. But 
his own crime had no part in the thoughts that 
were torturing him. At that time he had no 
remembrance that it had been committed. The 
discovery of his wife^s misdoings had become an 
Aaron's rod among his troubles, swallowing up 
all the rest, and it was thinking of them that 
caused the pained look and absent manner that 
Ms shopmates noticed, and naturally, though 
mistakenly, attributed to fear of detection. He 
had no warning, either supernatural or otherwise, 
of " approaching fate.'' It was upon him — he 
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was in the hands of the ofBcer — before he was 
even recalled to the recollection that snch a fate 
had been hanging over him. 

'' Yonr prisoner ?" he said, slowly echoing the 
officer's words, and then, with a sndden start, he 
exclaimed — " Oh yes ! I know ! Take me away 
quickly, please I" 

The desk was near the door, and the officer 
had entered so quickly and quietly with Joe 
Parkinson that the capture had been made before 
those present began to realize the situation. 
When, however, after a few moments of silent 
astonishment, they did comprehend the position 
of a£Pairs, all became bustle and confusion among 
them. They sprang from their seats and crowded 
round the desk, and eagerly asked questions as 
to what it all meant. At length, Sandy Grant, 
elbowing his road through the others, who gave 
way to him as they remembered that he was 
Harry's oldest friend and his sister's suitor, 
asked — 

" What is it, Harry ? Don't be dumbfoundered, 
man ! Speak up, and clear yourself." 

But Harry, with his head drooped on his 
breast and his eyes fixed on the floor, remained 
silent ; and Sandy, turning to the officer, asked — 

'' On what charge do you arrest him ?" 

The officer made no answer ; but Joe Par- 
kinson, who was standing beside him, re- 
plied — 
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" For embezzling the funds of the society, 
Sandy/' 

Sandy gazed at him aghast while he spoke, 
and then, turning to Harry, exclaimed — 

" But, Lord, mon, Harry, it canna surely be 
true ? say it is na'/' 

" It is true, Sandy ! too true,'' he answered, 
in a low tone and without raising his eyes. 

" Remember that anything you say may be 
used against you,'' interposed the officer. 

" I don't care now," he said. " If s not what 
the law can do that will be my worst punishment. 
But do take me away ! Please don't keep me 
under all these eyes." 

He was fallen now, and even those who had 
hunted him down felt sorry for him. 

As he finished speaking, the crowd fell silently 
back, leaving a clear passage to the door, and the 
officer passed out with his prisoner. 

When they were gone, Sandy Grant was the 
first to break the silence. Unconsciously revert- 
ing to the broad Scotch dialect that had once 
been habitual to him, he exclaimed — 

" Oh ! but this'U be the wafu' job for his puir 
mither and sister ! It's sair, sair, th'ir hearts'U 
be th' nicht when I tell them this !" 

" That's true enough, Sandy," said Joe 
Parkinson, " and we're all sorry for them, and 
you too, for we know you must feel it ; but you 
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can^t blame us ; it^s him that ought to have 
thought of all that/' 

" Fse nae blame onybody but himself Joe/' 
he answered. 

'^And he may blame nobody but his wife/' 
«aid Parkinson. 

" Well ! but look here, Joe/' said one of the 
younger men ; " if Harry has done anything 
wrong, he'll have to suflFer for it, and no one has 
a right to drag his wife's name into it if he 
doesn't." 

" Well, she's dragged his name about enough 
anyway/' answered Joe ; " but, as you say, that's 
his affair, so I'll say no more about the business 
just now, only this, that though I and one or two 
others have worked to bring what he's done home 
to him, we would never have dreamed of suspect- 
ing him or watching him, or anything of that 
kind, if we hadn't been put up to it that he was 
swindling. I differed with him on club matters 
and things of that sort often, and I didn't like 
some of his bouncing ways, but I never bore him 
any such ill-will as to wish to injure him, and I 
thought him as honest as any man breathing. 
It's not any of us that he must thank for being 
found out, but Parker the tallyman.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



SENTENCED. 




OE PARKINSON'S announcement was 
Teceived with a general exclamation of 
surprise^ and in some instances^ among 
the younger men^ with rather incredulous looks ; 
but it was nevertheless strictly true that it was 
primarily to Mr. Parker that Harry owed the 
discovery of his crime. The defeat that gentle- 
man had sustained at the hands of Harry and 
his wife ; the reception he had met with in, and 
still more the mode in which he had been ejected 
from, their household when he had gone there to 
put his screw on, rankled in his mind, and 
itiduced a malignant craving for revenge ; and 
this feeling was intensified until it became almost 
a mania when he discovered that the story of his 
being kicked had got wind. 

*' Oh ! I say, Parker, how did you get on with 
Queen Kate ?" asked the friend to whom he had 
confided his intention of " coming down on her.;** 

It was the evening of the day on which he had 
applied his screw. They were seated with a 
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number of others in the coflRee-room of the hotel 
most frequented by shopmen and commercials in 
the drapery and haberdashery lines^ and his com- 
panion spoke in a careless, parenthetical kind of 
"way. So Mr. Parker, naturally shrinking from 
proclaiming the ignominious treatment to which 
he had been subjected, and believing that all 
knowledge of the affair was confined to the 
Masons and himself, answered in a bold off- 
handed manner — 

" Oh ! all right ; in' fact, better than I ex- 
pected. I got my money .'^ 

"And a kicking in, too, didn^t you?^^ asked 
his companion, with an affectation of grave, 
business-like curiosity. 

" A kicking out, you mean,^' said one of the 
others. 

" No ! but without any chaff, Parker,^^ said a 
third, " is it correct that Kate^s husband kicked 
you out of the place ?" 

" Who says he did ?'' asked Parker, who had 
gone yery red in the face. 

" Well, the people next door say they saw you 
come flying into the road.^^ 

" Ah ! but it doesnH follow that he was 
kicked,^' said a fourth speaker. " I don't believe 
he was kicked, or else he would have gone back 
and taken it out of him, instead of walking quietly 
off, as they say he did. Wouldn't you, Parker ?'' 

The last speaker was only a junior counterman, 
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and Mr. Parker^ attempting to pnt on a dignified 
manner^ and looking in a half-flattering, half- 
appealing way at such of those present as were 
" first hands/' answered*— 

" Oh ! it's all very fine for those who have no 
position to lose, to talk of making blackguards 
of themselves, but it doesn't do for those who 
have." 

" Well, I don't know," said the other. " I 
should think I was very much losing position if 
I stood to be kicked without showing fight. 
However, I suppose it's a matter of taste." 

This was only the first of many such chaffings 
that he was compelled to endure. The story 
spread rapidly among the young lady and young 
gentleman sections, and got about among hi» 
customers. In taverns, at Steperson's, on his 
rounds ; everywhere he was twitted with it, and 
worse — more stingingly — ^by the women than the 
men. This nursed his wrath and kept it warm, 
and at times almost maddened him. There were 
moments when, despite his physical cowardice, he 
felt strongly impelled to attempt to retaliate upon 
Harry in kind, and the covert sneers of his 
friends might ultimately have goaded him into 
doing so had he not at the end of a few days 
hit upon the more subtle plan of vengeance he 
had — ^working through others as his instruments 
—carried out ; a plan more suited to his mind,, 
which was calculated to do his enemy infinitely 
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more injury than any mere personal violence, 
and the gloating over which enabled him to bear 
all taunts with comparatiye indifference. 

He knew more of the affairs of the Masons 
—as he did indeed of most of his customers — 
than they were aware of. It was part of his 
business to ferret out things of that sort, and on 
the day he had gone to demand his bill he had 
felt morally certain that Harry Mason could not 
possibly be in possession of anything like that 
amount. He had been more surprised perhaps 
at being paid than being kicked, especially as he 
had seen that the tabling of the money had also 
been a surprise to Kate. 

When thinking over the affair, he had fre- 
quently wondered ^^ how the devil the fellow got 
the money,^' and on the wonder recurring to him 
one day about a week after the affair the true 
solution of it suddenly darted across Ms mind. 

" What a fool Fve been not to think of that 
before,^^ he muttered with an oath. " It^s any 
odds he^s been making some of the societies he^s 
a leading hand in suffer, and if he has I know 
how to put a spoke in his wheel over it.^^ 

Confident that he was on the right track now, 
he set carefully but gleefully to work. The man 
who was president of the trade-club was also one 
of the trustees of the Co-operative Store, and was 
at enmity with Harry Mason in society affairs. 
This much Mr. Parker knew in a general way 
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from the man's wife, who was one of his cus- 
tomers, and who, as he farther knew, cordially 
hated Kate, who, on some occasion, when they 
and some of the other workmen's wives had come 
together, had publicly snubbed her. 

Calling on this woman as if in the way of 
business, and for a time talking only of business^ 
he warily and as if by accident led up to the 
subject of his encounter with Harry Mason, and 
deftly dropped hints which in the whole amounted 
to something more than a mere insinuation, to 
the effect that Harry had not come honestly by 
the money with which he had paid his wife's 
bill, and that in all probability he had robbed 
either the Co-operative or his Trade Society. 

All that Mr. Parker had said — ^with a little 
added to it — was repeated to the husband at 
night, and, combined with circumstances officially 
within his own knowledge, aroused his suspicions. 
He knew that a fortnight before Harry had asked 
as a favour to be paid a month of his salary as 
secretary to the Co-operative Store in advance, 
stating at the time that he was dreadfully short 
of money. That so soon afterwards he should 
be able to pay down a totally unexpected demand 
for 16/. seemed to the president a matter worthy 
of a little quiet inquiry when it was mentioned 
in connexion with the possible robbery of the 
funds of the societies in which he had an interest. 
The next morning he mentioned the subject to 
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Joe Parkinson, who, as treasurer to the Co-opera- 
tive Store, also knew how pushed Harry had been 
for money. 

Joe at once suggested that if he was touching 
the funds of either society it would be the trade 
one, and after a minute^s consideration said — 

" I wonder whether the equalization money 
has been sent in V 

The president said he could soon ascertain^ 
and the same night wrote in his official capacity 
to the central office, to know whether the instruc- 
tions for the remittance of equalizations had gone 
out. He received a reply in the affirmative, and 
then wrote to the branch secretary, whose place 
it was to remit to Stonebury, and by return of 
post received a letter containing Harry Mason^s 
receipt for the money, together with the number 
of the notes sent. The next evening Parkinson 
and he waited on Mr. Parker, and found that the 
notes paid to him were those sent on the society^s 
behalf. 

After this they had only to watch and wait, 
and as we have seen they had done so effectually. 
Mr. Parker was the person who had waited for 
Parkinson and the auditors in the landlord's 
jsnuggery, and who accompanied them to the 
magistrates to contribute to the depositions on 
which the warrant was granted. 

He had returned to the club-house with the 
others, and hung about the passage until Harry 
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was brought downstairs in custody^ and then, 
with a triumphant smile, he exclaimed — 

'^ Holloa, Mr Mason ! they got you all right, I 
see. You may chalk this down to me ; and now 
I think Tm a little more than level with you. 
YouTl find my kick is a long way the hardest of 
the two, and you^U feel it for some time to come. 
And now, perhaps, your fine madam " 

Harry had looked up when Parker had first 
spoken, and the officer had stood uncertain as to 
whether or not he was going to answer him, but 
seeing his head beginning to drop again, he cut 
short Mr. Parker's speech by pushing him aside, 
and exclaiming — 

" You shut up. I donH allow any one to in- 
sult my prisoners — even informers." 

The two then went out and walked quietly to 
the police-station without attracting observation, 
as the officer let '^his man'' walk quite firee, 
knowing that he was "too much down in the 
mouth" to attempt to escape. 

As soon as he had in some degree recovered 
his composure, Sandy Grant left the club-house 
to break the news of Harry's disgrace to his 
mother and sister. It was a very painful task, 
but he considered that it most fitly devolved upon 
him ; and knowing that such ill news travels fast, 
he hastened to discharge his sorrowful duty. He 
knew the agony his disclosures must inflict, and 
as he walked along tried to think of how he 
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might most gently tell his heavy tidings. But 
no definite plan of action suggested itself to his 
mind^ and when he reached the house he had 
only chance and his own heartfelt sympathy and 
pity to trust to for making his mode of breaking 
the news as little bitter as might be. 

To his great relief, however, Mrs. Mason herself 
aflforded an opportunity of graduaUy leading up 
to the intelligence. 

" Have you been to the club to-night, Mr. 
Grant ?^^ she asked, when she had handed him a 
seat on the side of the fireplace at which Fanny 
was sitting, putting some fresh trimming on the 
bonnet she intended to wear on the following 
day. 

'^ Yes, Fve just come from there,^' he answered. 

'^Was our Harry there ?'^ she asked, with a 
little hesitation. 

"Yes, he came ; it was audit night, you know.^^ 

" Oh," she said, in a tone which at once showed 
him not only that she had a very faint notion of 
what an audit night might be, but also that he 
was altogether mistaken in an idea he was be- 
ginning to entertain, to the efiect that perhaps 
she had had suspicions that Harry was in some 
such danger as he had been in. 

As she stopped short at her single exclamation, 
and yet was evidently desirous of saying some- 
thing more, there was a rather embarrassing pause, 
which was broken by Fanny saying — 
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*^ We may tell Sandy^ mother ? 

" Oh, jea" said Mrs. Mason ; " I was going to, 
but I hardly know how to begin. It^s about 
that precious wife of Harry^s/' she went on. " I 
told him this afternoon how people were talking 
of her and this actor fellow, and he was like a 
madman about it.^^ 

"Yes,'' chimed in Fanny; "and said such 
dreadful things, Sandy ; and to tell you the truth 
we were afraid that something might have hap- 
pened to him ; and that's why mother asked you 
if he had been to the club." 

" Well, Fm sorry to say that something has 
happened," he said, without looking either of 
them in the face. 

" Oh, Sandy, Sandy ! he hasn't done anything 
to himself, has he ?" exclaimed Fanny, dropping 
the bonnet on the floor, and hastily springing to 
her feet. 

" No, Fan, nothing of that," he said, hastily, 
and beginning to pat her soothingly upon the 
head. 

" I suppose he's been having some great row 
with her," said the mother, who, reassured by 
Sandy's last words, tried to conceal the fright his 
previous ones had occasioned her. 

" No, it's nothing of that," said Sandy ; " it's 
about money." They were both so visibly relieved 
at hearing this, so evidently unsuspecting of his 
hinting at anything worse than an ordinary 
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matter of debt^ that he felt that he must be 
cruel to be kind ; and so before either of them 
could speak he went on — 

^' In fact^ he^s accused of taking money that 
didn^t belong to him/^ 

" And who says so?'^ asked Fanny. And then, 
without waiting for an answer, she went on — 
'^ But he shall make them suffer for it, if I sell 
everything T\e got to find the money for him to 
do it. Why, you don^t think it can be true, 
surely ? '^ she exclaimed, turning from Sandy, on 
hearing a groan from her mother. 

" Oh, Fan ! I don^t know what to think,'^ she 
exclaimed. ^' Mr. Grant doesn^t say he doesn^t 
believe it, and there's no saying what the likes of 
her may lead a man to ; for, if it is true, it's that 
wretch that is at the bottom of it. Don't look 
at me like that. Fan," she went on, rising from 
her seat. " I don't want to think it's true, God 
knows ;" and then, sinking into her chair again, 
and covering her face with her hands, she sobbed 
— " Oh, my poor lad ! my poor Harry !" 

^' But how much is this money, Sandy ?" asked 
Fanny. 

'' About ten or twelve pounds, I believe," he 
said. 

" Oh, well, I can soon make that up," she 
said, almost joyfully. 

" Fanny, lassie," said Sandy, sorrowfully, " if 
it was a matter that could have been settled that 
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way, I wouldn^t have been here to have told you 
this/' 

" Don't think I don't know how good you are, 
Sandy," she said. " I didn't mean that ; but I 
hardly know what I'm saying — it's so dreadful. 
Suppose he gets taken up, or anything of that ?" 

Sandy's face flushed painfully as she spoke, 
and he mentaUy reproached himself for not having 
told the whole truth at once. He felt more than 
ever afraid to do so now ; but at this point Mrs. 
Mason again came to his assistance. She had 
been watching her daughter and him, and noticed 
his agitation. 

Speaking in a comparatively resigned tone, she 
said — 

'^ You had better tell us all there is to tell, 
Mr. Grant, for I can see there's worse behind." 

'^ Well, unhappily, there is, Mrs. Mason," he 
answered. '^ He is already taken up on a charge 
of embezzling the funds of the trade club, and he 
doesn't deny it." 

Fanny gazed at him in a sort of stupor for a 
second or two, and then, with a low, shivering 
sound that was half-sigh, half-scream, sank on her 
knees to the ground, not in any fit or faint, but 
in a bitter agony of but too conscious grief. To 
her the mere idea of her brother ever becoming 
a felon would have seemed an almost impossible 
horror, and the announcement that he was so in 
fact, completely overwhelmed her. She could re- 
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member one of Bentley's shopmen who had been 
prosecuted for robbing his employer — could re^ 
member him as^ with cowering looks and shame- 
bowed head^ he stood in the dock^ evidently 
wishing that the earth might open and hide him 
from the eyes of those who had known him before 
his fall^ and who gazed upon him as a show — 
some with scarcely concealed gratification^ others 
with morbid curiosity, but few, very few, with 
pity. She could remember the sneers of these 
people when he was sentenced, and the jeers of 
the rougher crowd outside the court when, on 
being led to the prison van, he showed an inclina- 
tion to shrink from contact with a number of 
burglars and garotters who were to be his com- 
panions in it. 

She could remember, too, after the expiration 
of his sentence, when he came back to the town 
a broken man — a man prematurely aged, with 
shambling gait, pale, sickly face, sunken eyes, 
thin lank hair, and emaciated frame, on which 
his once well-fitting clothes hung a world too 
wide. She could remember the humble manner 
and beseeching look with which he met his former 
associates, in the hope of obtaining some little 
kindly recognition from them ; and how his 
efforts in this respect were met with avoidance 
and insult, until he came to habitually slink out 
of sight on the approach of any one who had 
known him. She could remember how, all his 
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endeavours to obtain employment proving futile, 
he was driven from the town again even more 
shattered in health and dilapidated in appearance 
than he had been on returning to it ; and how it 
was afterwards known that he was leading a 
miserable^ half-starved existence as occasional 
labourer and odd-job man. 

She could remember all this^ and as Sandy 
Grant had spoken^ the remembrance^ with its ap- 
plication^ had instantly flashed upon her imagina- 
tion. It was the thought of her brother similarly 
degraded and wretched that so crushed her. 
Sandy would at once have raised her from the 
floor, but her mother motioned him back, and 
the two stood silently watching her, as, with 
hands over her face and moaning in tearless 
grief, she swayed herself to and fro. At length 
came the relief of tears, and then her mother 
raised her gently to her feet, and spoke such 
comfort to her as she could — ^more comfort than 
she herself felt. Though pity for her son was 
the predominating feeling in her breast, it was 
mingled with a tinge of bitterness. 

^^ This is very hard to bear, Mr. Grant ; very 
hard indeed,^' she said when she had succeeded 
in calming Fanny a little. " If it had pleased 
the Almighty to afBict me in any other way than 
this, I think I could have borne it better. For 
once Vm glad that my poor Joe has been taken 
from me. He would never have held up his 
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head after this. It might have been slower, but 
it would have killed him in the long run as sure 
as ever the pitch-in did. When we were in the 
worst of our poverty he used to say, ' Well, thank 
God, lass, we're honest;' and I did think we 
were all too proud of our honest name to dis- 
grace it. If Harry had even done what he has 
from want of bread, Mr. Grant, it would have 
been hard enough ; but when he was getting on so 
well it was too bad of him. He might have had 
some respect for his dead father's memory, and 
have thought of me, and Fan here who has been 
such a sister to him. He talked wildly when 
he was here this afternoon, and I had a sort 
of fear that he might have tried to have made 
away with himself, and that's why J spoke 
about him when you came in. But do you 
know, though it may be very wicked to say so, 
I feel as if I would rather you had come to 
tell me that he had taken his life than that 
he had ruined it in this way. I believe I 
could have followed him to the grave with a 
less heavy heart than I shall see hira sent to a 
gaol." 

" Oh, mother, don't talk that way, please ; 
youll be sorry for it after," interrupted Fanny, 
whose choking sobs had prevented her from 
speaking imtil her mother had got thus far. " We 
shouldn't judge him, we don't know how the 
devil may have tempted him." 
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'^ It^s been that she-devil^ his wife, then/' 
answered Mrs. Mason, with a grating laugh. 

" Oh, but, mother,'^ said Fanny, entreatingly, 
through her tears, " you — ^you wont — ^wont V^ 

" No, Pan, I wont,'* said the mother. " I know 
what you mean^ but you needn't be afraid; 
whatever I may say here, he shall hear no word 
of reproach from me. Don't think, dear, that 
because I see there's reason to pity ourselves I 
don't pity him. I do from the bottom of my 
heart, poor fellow ! Hell have enough to en- 
dure without me upbraiding him. And now, 
Mr. Grant, you had better take us to see him." 

" Oh yes, Sandy, take us at once," exclaimed 
Fanny, " or else poor Harry will begin to think 
we're going to turn our backs upon him." 

In a few moments they had dressed themselves, 
and Fanny had, as well as she could, removed 
the traces of her tears, and then, under Sandy's 
escort, they proceeded to the police-station. 

The interview between them and Harry, as 
was natural under the circumstances, was an ex- 
ceedingly painfiil one. They did all that they 
could to conceal their own grief and soothe his ; 
but memory and conscience made their loving- 
kindness seem a heavy reproach to him. He 
remembered how proud they had been of him, 
and knew how keenly they would fed his degra- 
dation. He expected that in the first bitterness 
of their sorrow at any rate they would have 
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upbraided him for bringing sucli disgrace upon 
them^ and he had prepared himself to bear their 
reproaches unmurmuringly, knowing how much 
he had deserved them. But when they met him 
with only words of tenderness and comfort it 
fairly broke him down. 

" Oh, mother ! oh. Fan I'^ he exclaimed, cover- 
ing his face with his hands, ^' this kindness is 
more than I can bear. I don't deserve that you 
should ever speak to me again, except to disown 
me. I've always been a trouble to you, and 
now, when I should be your protector, Fve 
brought shame upon you, and put it in the 
power of any wretch to wound your feelings. 
If s very good of you to be this way with me, 
and come what will I shall never forget it ; but, 
for your own sakes,you had better wash your hands 
of me now, and leave me to the fate I've brought 
on myself." 

" No, that we wont, Harry," said Fanny. " It 
wasn't to wash our hands of you we came here. 
If you talk that way you will make us feel hurt. 
It's just when we are in trouble that we should 
stick closest to each other ; and as to what people 
may say, I'm sure we wont care if you don't. 
Those who say unkind things often have them 
come home to them. None of us know what we 
might do if we were tempted.''' 

His mother spoke to the same effect, but 
despite all their efforts at consolation they saw 
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that iu his present remorseful frame of mind their 
presence only added to his misery, and they 
mercifully made their visit a short one. 

It was well that they did ; for they had not 
gone many minutes when Harry^s wife arrived, 
and there would certainly have been a stormy 
scene had she and Mrs. Mason met. She was 
in a state of great agitation,and her self-reproaches 
when she got into her husband's presence, were 
as bitter and sincere as his own had been during 
his mother's visit, and they were accompanied by 
paroxysms of hysterical weeping. 

As she stood himably before him, her whole 
frame trembling with emotion, her bright brown 
hair hanging in wild disorder about her face, her 
cheeks stained, and eyes dimmed with tears, he 
felt sorely tried. On the one hand, he re- 
membered that her self-accusations were true, 
that it was through her he had been brought to 
his present miserable state. He remembered too 
the scene in his own home that afternoon, and 
that any display of aflfection now might be con- 
strued into a condonation of her offence in that 
matter. On the other hand, here she was, ac- 
knowledging her faults and asking forgiveness, 
and looking infinitely more lovable in her grief 
than to his eye she had ever done in her brightest 
moments. 

This stirred his pity and his yet uriconquered 
love, and after a short sharp struggle these softer 
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feelings rose supreme. Forgetting for the mo- 
ment his own troubles he turned consoler. Im- 
pulsively clasping her to his breast he kissed 
away her tears^ and in broken passionate sentences 
told her that he did forgive her freely, and loved 
her— loved her yet. That come what might he 
could never think of her with aught but love. 

When she was gone the passion which had 
given him a momentary forgetful ness died out 
rapidly, and there came a reactionary revulsion 
of feelings. For hours he sat brooding in utter 
despondency until at length his senses began to 
wander, but happily (or unhappily) as the Sunday 
morning was broadening into daylight he fell into 
a heavy sleep, which lasl;ed unbrokenly till middle 
day, and from which he awoke with the danger 
of the threatened brain fever past for the present, 
though he looked very ill in himself — as well he 
might. 

It was a terrible day and night through which 
he had passed — such a day and night as were 
calculated to drive any man to madness or death, 
and to any one who had known what he had 
gone through, it would have been no matter for 
surprise that on his appearing in the dock on the 
Monday morning a general remark should be 
made that ^^ he appeared most frightfully cut up.^' 
He looked years older than he had done on the 
Saturday, and was visibly thinner. There was a 
dreary, desolate expression on his face — his lips 
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were parched and dry, his cheeks feverishly 
flushed^ and his eyes sunken and unnaturally 
brilliant ; and there was a twitching, trembling 
motion about his hands as they rested on the 
edge of the dock. On entering the Court he 
took one hasty glance round it, and when called 
upon to speak, only uttered the single word 
'' Gmlty/^ 

Sandy Grant had been with him the greater 
part of the Sunday afternoon, and had found 
him immovably determined to plead guilty — 
to plead guilty simply, and not as a part of a 
plan for throwing himself upon the mercy of the 
Court or the prosecutors, or adopting an extenuat- 
ing-circumstances line of defence. He assigned 
a variety of reasons for taking such a course, but 
Sandy easily guessed that his real motive was to 
save his wife from being held up as the cause of 
his ruin. His love for her was, when it came 
to the pinch, true to the death — the death of his 
own happiness and prospects. 

The evidence upon which the warrant had been 
granted was repeated before the Bench of Magis- 
trates, and Harry was remanded for a fort- 
night, with a view, as it was taken for granted, 
of his then being committed for trial. But 
during that fortnight Sandy Grant worked so 
energetically in his behalf, that, when he was 
brought up on remand, a solicitor on the part of 
the prosecution pleaded for him some of those 
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mitigating circumstances which he would not 
plead for himself. It was intimated that they 
did not wish to press the charge; that it was 
within their knowledge that his taking the money 
was an impulsive act^ committed under circum- 
stances of great temptation; that he had re- 
placed part of the sum originally taken^ and they 
believed fully intended to replace the whole ; 
that his crime would bring with it a long and 
heavy punishment in the loss of social and trade 
standings and the blasting of an unusually pro- 
mising career ; that, looking at all this, and in 
pity to a widowed mother and fatherless sister, 
whose hope' he had been, and who had striven 
hard and sacrificed much to enable him to qualify 
himself for holding. such a position as the one 
firom which he had fallen, they were earnestly 
desirous that he should be summarily and le- 
niently dealt with. 

Thus urged, the Bench, after a brief consulta- 
tion, agreed that they would be justified in settling 
the case, and Harry Mason was sentenced to six 
months^ imprisonment, with hard labour. 

It had got about that a strenuous efibrt would 
be made to have the case disposed of in this 
manner, and the Court was crowded, principally 
by those who had known Harry and his wife. 
Thanks to Mr. Parker, a great deal more than 
came out in the Court had been known outside 
it, and the trial was regarded with a degree of 
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curiosity that almost placed it in the sensational 
category. It was reported in the local papers in 
the " graphic ^^ style, and figured prominently on 
the bill of contents thus — 

"The Trades^ Union Embezzlement Case. — Sen- 
tence of the Prisoner. — Painful Scene in Court.^' 

One of them even did a leader upon it, and in 
reference to the last item said — 

" The passing of the sentence gave rise to a 
painful scene in Court. As the mayor ceased 
speaking, a long, wailing, half-stifled sob was 
heard in one of the galleries ; then there came 
cries that a woman was dying — was in a fit — ^had 
fainted. On proceeding to the part of the Court 
from which these sounds emanated, a piteous 
scene presented itself. On one of the seats a 
comely middle-aged woman lay stretched in an 
utterly senseless state. She did not seem to be 
in any physical pain ; and if such were really the 
case her present unconsciousness could scarcely 
be considered other than blissful : she was the 
mother of the prisoner — the mother whose hope, 
as the solicitor for the prosecution had feelingly 
observed, he had been ; who had striven so hard 
and sacrificed so much to make him what — ^no, 
not what he was, but what he might have been. 
Over her hung the sister who had shared the 
struggle and the sacrifice and the now blighted 
hopes — a petite pretty girl, though her face was 
blanched and her eyes dimmed as she fondly 
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exerted herself to restore her mother. And while 
his parent lay senseless, the wife of the prisoner — 
a young woman of the most lady-like and inte- 
resting appearance — scarcely less stricken, was led 
tottering from the Court blinded by her tears. 
Thus the misery produced by crime spreads be- 
yond the criminal, who may say how far ? Thus 
the innocent sufFet with and through the guilty ; 
thus not only are the sins of fathers visited upon 
children, but the sins of sons, brothers, husbands, 
visited upon parents, sisters, wives.'' 

Harry Mason's sins did indeed fall heavily 
upon those who had loved him. His mother 
was soon brought out of her swoon, and from 
that hour there was but little of womanly soft- 
ness in her grief. Her manner became moody 
and harsh, and she turned morbidly sensitive 
and suspicious in respect to any supposed cold- 
ness from friends, or possible veiled allusion upon 
their part to her son's crime or its consequences. 
Though she still went methodically about her 
house- work, she no longer took the prideful in- 
terest in it that she had done, and though her 
health was palpably much broken, she would not 
acknowledge that such was in any degree the 
case, and would not listen to Fanny's suggestions 
of calling in medical advice. 

For days together she would not mention her 
son's name, or make, or listen to the most dis- 
taut allusion to him; then would come days 
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when she would scarcely speak upon any other 
subject^ and her discourse at these times princi- 
pally took the form of yiolent invective against 
Harry's wife. Her vehemence in this respect 
increased each time that she reverted to the sub- 
ject^ until at length it was little more than mere 
ravings and it became a standing fear with 
Fanny lest the two should meet. She could see 
that such a meeting was only likely to add to 
the troubles she had ah*eady to bear^ and she 
did all she could to prevent it^ but in vain. 
Tale-bearing tongues proved stronger than her 
little arts. Four months after Harry had been 
sent to prison his mother and wife for the first 
time in their lives stood face to face together 
alone^ the former forcing the meeting, which in 
its result proved tragically disastrous beyond 
anything that Fatiny in her worst fear had 
ever imagined. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A STORMY INTERVIEW. 

O far as her character admitted of depth 
of feeling Kate was deeply and sin- 
cerely grieved at her husband^s fate^ — 
a fate which she had brought upon him^ turning 
his great love for her to his own destruction. 
She could see and understand that love now. 
She could understand what such a love might 
have been to a woman who had appreciated it 
rightly^ and her heart smote her that she had 
contemned it so cruelly and with such evil con- 
sequences to the man who had lavished it upon 
her and loved her still. She had never thought 
80 lovingly of him in his brightest days as she 
had in the later ones of his trouble^ and she 
thought yet more lovingly of him now when in 
the eyes of the world he was less worthy of love. 
For several d,ays after the trial she was pros- 
trated and inconsolable^ but at lengthy in the 
phrase of her mother who nursed her in her ill- 
ness^ she began to pick up a little^ and then, as 
happens in all such troubles in the working- 
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daas rank c( lifej came the question of how she 
was to liye. 

When the qnestion was first put to her she 
rqplied that she did not wish to live at all^ but 
her mother, whose mode of life had taken all 
sense of the haroic out of it, answered that that 
was nonsense — ^that she would have to live, and 
the sooner she set about thinking how it was to 
be done the better it would be for her. 

*' Well, yes, I suppose so,'' replied Kate, list- 
lessly ; " for I've got no money, and if I am to 
live, I can't live on air." 

" Well, no," answered the mother, *' but you 
can live on furniture if you sell it> and that's 
what I should do if I were you, unless his people 
do something for you. You know we can't help 
you; but that sister of his is making good money, 
and I don't see why they shouldn't keep you. 
You could give up your own house and pack the 
furniture away, partly at their place, partly at 



ours." 



Very much the same idea had occurred to 
Kate, though in a difierent spirit to that in which 
her mother contemplated it. 

The impulsive, passionate love which should 
have been an ingredient in so youthful a mar- 
riage she had never felt for her husband, but she 
was now beginning to entertain for him the 
milder but more lasting affection that grows out 
of esteem and gratitude and increasing know- 
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ledge of a loving nature that has been little 
appreciated and evilly requited. She was con- 
scious^ however^ that she was as yet but weak in 
this better feeling — that unless she was supported 
and strengthened in it there was great danger of 
its being overcome by the lighter, more reckless 
phases of feeling, which were more natui^Uy part 
of her character. In this frame of mind she 
became strongly wishful that the Masons should 
ask her to go and live with them till Harry was 
at large again — that they should all in their 
common sorrow sink any ill-feeling there might 
be among them, and strive to sympathize with 
and comfort each other. She was weary in body 
and sick at heart, and' craved for the quiet, rest- 
ful life which she knew she might lead with 
them — a life which she had an instinctive feeling 
would forward her in the better path she was 
desirous of treading; enable her to meet her 
husband joyfully when he should be free, and be 
to him in the future, however hard it might be, 
a truer wife and helpmate than she had ever 
been in the past, even when it had been most 
promising. 

To Fanny Mason too an idea of this kind 
had suggested itself, but her mother^s manner 
convinced her that the thing could not be, and 
80 in all minds it merely remained an idea. 

Day after day Kate waited for some commu- 
nication from her mother- and sister-in-law, but 
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days grew into weeks withoat their making any 
fdgn. Then a bitter feeling began to mingle 
with the gentler ones she had of late experienced^ 
and with it came the old habit of self-justifica- 
tion. If she had been a bit dressy and extra- 
vagant^ she argued^ it was only what many a 
young wife was^ and^ after all^ though the money 
had been taken on her account^ she had nev^ 
dreamed at the time that it was not his own^ 
and 80^ strictly speakings was really not to blame 
in the matter. But all the same she was dread- 
fully sorry about Harry, and she did think that 
when she was in all this illness and trouble 
through it his people might have had a kind 
word for her. However, if they hadn^t she could 
be as high-spirited as they — and she would. 
When she began to go out of doors this bitter 
feeling was intensified^ until the softer ones began 
to die out before it. None of those who knew 
her were disposed to give her credit for sincerity 
in her grief on her husband^s account. She had 
attended the Court on the day upon which he 
was sentenced, very nicely dressed and had 
looked lovely in her tears. Her weeping upon 
that occasion was therefore charitably set down 
as nothing better than an attempt to appear in- 
teresting. Since then the circumstances under 
which Harry had committed the crime had be- 
come known and inferences were deduced from 
them very unfavourable to Kate^ who found her- 
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self looked upon askance^ and her husband spoken 
of as a martyr to her heartlessness. She found 
herself avoided on all hands. The highly re- 
spectable avoided her simply as the wife of a man 
who was the inmate of a prison; those who, 
coiQd they have seen room for pitying her in the 
matter, would have treated her in a generous 
spirit, shunned her with abhorrence in the belief 
— in a great measure unjust — that she had been 
a knowing and treacherous instrument in her 
husband^s ruin, while the pettily spitefiil osten- 
tatiously held aloof firom her as a means of 
avenging themselves in respect to matters in 
which she had queened it over them in past 
days. 

She felt this very keenly, but while it hurt her 
feelings it roused her pride and obstinacy. "They 
shouldn^t see that she was cut up, any wslj" she 
said, and she took to walking out oftener than 
she had any occasion to do, to dressing in her 
showiest clothes, and altogether actiug recklessly 
and defiantly. One sympathizing face she did 
meet : that of Prank Hamilton, and him for a 
time she earnestly sought to avoid. But the actor 
was persevering in throwing himself in her way, 
and the position of social isolation in which she 
found herself worked in his favour. At length 
she permitted him to address her again, which 
he did in a strain that afforded her self-justifying 
arguments for allowing an acquaintance to go 
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on between them again. He was perfectly 
respectful, called her Mrs. Mason^ expressed his 
sorrow for ^' this unfortunate affair/' and implied 
his indignation at, and intense scorn for those 
who had turned cold to her in the day of her 
trouble. He begged that she would allow him 
to be her friend, simply her friend^ but still a 
true and not a mere fairweather friend. In nicely 
chosen language, and with considerable real de- 
licacy of feeling, he pressed offers of pecuniary 
assistance upon her^ but these she firmly refused 
at the time. When, however, some days later, 
she received a ten pound note through the post 
she kept and used it^ though in her heart of 
hearts she knew— notwithstanding that the en- 
velope bore the London post mark, and the ad- 
dress and single line, "From an old friend'' 
were in a stt'ange handwriting — that Frank 
Hamilton must have been the sender. It was 
more her poverty than her will consented to her 
taking it even under these circumstances, but 
still it had what was probably the desired effect — 
it caused her thoughts to dwell kindly upon the 
actor. As he knew that she went out nearly 
every afternoon it was easy for him to meet her, 
and they were often together. Standing alone, 
blamed and deserted by her former associates, 
she soon came to look forward to these meetings 
longingly. With him she could for a while lay 
aside the mask of hardened pride she wore before 
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others^ could tell him her troubles with a cer- 
tainty of sympathy. He was so nice with her, 
said such kind things to her, and seemed so cut up 
at the cruelty and injustice with which every one 
else treated her. On the other hand, as inter- 
view succeeded interview, the actor^s manner 
gradually grew warmer and his language more 
sentimental and lover-like. He sighingly wished 
that his had been the inestimable privilege to 
shield her from all trouble — to bear her away 
from her present troubles. Then he suggested 
that there was no real reason — none, save mere 
conventional reasons — why he should not bear her 
away ; and he again bodied forth the picture of 
two beings who were all the world to each other, 
living apart from the world, supremely happy in 
some cottage of content. Finally, he definitely 
proposed the carrying out of the bearing away 
idea, but Kate, though she listened without in- 
dignation, altogether declined to accede to it. 
The better feeling for her husband had weakened 
and was weakening, but it still remained suflS- 
ciently strong to keep her from this — to leave 
him now, she said to herself, would be too bad. 
At times when Mr. Hamilton returned to the 
point she would argue it with him, and even came 
to so low a ground of refusal as that she would 
not like to gratify the malice of her enemies by 
giving them that to say about her — but she always 
ended by refusing. 

VOL. III. 12 
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The fact of her meeting the actor was soon 
known to the gossips of the town^ who commented 
upon it after the manner of their kind. After 
a time one of them kindly took upon herself—- 
saying that she considered it a Christian duty- 
to tell Mrs. Mason of Kate's " regularly walking 
out with that fancy actor." The story was told 
with all the additions and embellishments inci- 
dental to a number of intermediate transmissions, 
and it had as powerful an effect upon Mrs. Mason 
as the most inveterate of scandalmongers could 
have desired. In the frame of mind in which she 
then was it made her furious^ and she resolved 
to " have it out ^' with her daughter-in-law — 
concealing her intention from Fanny, who she 
knew would have tried to prevent her from 
carrying it into effect. 

With this purpose in view she went to Kate's 
house on the evening of the day on which she 
had been made acquainted with the fact of her 
renewed intimacy with the actor. The door was 
open and she stalked right in upon her daughter- 
in-law, who was reading by the kitchen window. 
Kate would have been surprised at any one walk- 
ing in thus unannounced, and was very much so 
on finding that it was her mother-in-law ; and 
in this case she was shocked as well as surprised 
on looking up and beholding her visitor. The last 
time she had seen her had been a week or two 
before Harry's arrest, and she had had no notion 
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of the ravages that grief and illness had wrought 
upon her in the interval. She could scarcely 
have credited that the hale buxom woman she 
had then beheld could, in a little over four 
months^ have been reduced to the haggard^ ema- 
ciated looking being who now stood before her. 

Some indication of her feelings probably ap- 
peared in her face^ for Mrs. Mason abruptly ex- 
claimed — 

" Yes j you see it^s told its tale on me pretty 
heavily.^^ 

" I assure you I had no idea/' Kate was be- 
ginning to reply when Mrs. Mason ruthlessly 
interrupted her. 

'' No, I daresay not/' she exclaimed. '' I sup- 
pose you would judge me by your own precious 
standard. You would have no idea that I should 
feel shame at having my son in prison^ or pity 
for the poor misguided lad that he should be 
there. No idea that I would be ashamed to hold 
my head up where I had once carried it high on 
my boy's account, thinking, as I had a right to 
do then, that he was a son for any mother to be 
proud of. No idea that I should not be able to 
rest by day or sleep by night for thinking of his 
ruined life, and the shame and suffering that 
must be eating his heart out. You had no idea 
of anything of that kind ; of course not, I never 
supposed you had. You never had an idea 
beyond gadding about and getting fine dress. It 

12—2 
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was never in you to understand the man my Harry 
was^ or the hnsband he^d have made to a woman 
if he had got one instead of you — ^you wretched, 
misery-making doll V^ 

When she found that her mother-in-law en- 
tered into no communication with herafter Harry^s 
conviction, Kate had guessed that she was regard- 
ing her in a hostile spirit. She had thought 
that they would be very likely to quarrel if they 
met, but she had never for a moment supposed 
that Mrs. Mason would go to the length of for- 
cing herself upon her solely to seek a quarrel. She 
was staggered by her doing so at all, and now 
there was a vehemence of hatred in her voice and 
manner, and in the cold hard glitter of her eyes, 
that completely unnerved her. 

" Fm very sorry, mother,*' she had stammered 
out confusedly, when Mrs. Mason again cut her 
short. 

^^ Very sorry \" she exclaimed. " Well, you 
ought to be if you are not ; you should be made 
to sup sorrow by spoonfuls for what youVe done, 
and you will yet, mark, I tell you, though I 
shan't live to see it. But anyhow, you can keep 
your sorrow, I want none of it, and don't you 
call me mother. Thank God you are no child 
of mine. It was a black day for him and all belong- 
ing to him when a child of mine set eyes on you." 

" Well, I confess I've been very thoughtless," 
Kate said, timidly. 
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^^ Thoughtless V^ the mother again broke in, 
with passionate impetuosity. ^^ You^e been 
worse than thoughtless. YouVe been heartless, 
and treacherous, and devilish altogether. You 
traded on my poor lad^s love for you ; you kept 
him constantly in poverty and trouble to supply 
your finery; you made him a laughing-stock 
among all who knew him, and 1 suppose joined 
in the laugh. You^ve made him a thief, and 
landed him in gaol ; and now you^re not satisfied. 
You trampled on his heart while ever you had 
him, and now you would trample his name in 
the dirt.'' 

" Why, what do you mean?'' Kate gasped. 

"I mean your gallivanting about the town in the 
open day with that play-actor fellow yet. That's 
what has brought me here. You've disgraced 
my son that way enough already ; but it shan't 
go on any longer. It shan't ; if I have to meet 
you in the street, and drag you away with these 
hands, as I will do, if I hear of you parading 
about with him again, you shameless strumpet I" 

" No, no !" exclaimed Kate, springing to her 
feet, and speaking in a tone of mingled denial 
and entreaty. " Don't call me that — you mustn't. 
I'm not that ; and don't speak to me, and look 
at me that way; it frightens me. Be friends 
with me. I know I've been very faulty ; but 
I'm sorry for it now, and I'm only young. I 
want to be better — I'll try to be." 
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While she had been speakings she had ap- 
proached her mother-in-law, and as she con- 
cluded tried to take her hand; but the other 
shrank back from her, and regarding her with 
the same hard, pitiless look, exclaimed — 

'^ You neednH try on your lackadaisical tricks 
with me. I'm not poor Harry ! Better !" 
she went on, as Kate cowered beneath her 
eyes without answering. " It's not in you to 
be better. You're bad to your heart's core, 
every particle of you, body and soul; and 
there's nothing but bad can come through you. 
You've been a devil-sent curse to me and mine. 
You've ruined my son, and nearly broke his poor 
little sister's heart, and you've killed me." 

Kate glanced quickly up with a look which 
the other, even in the midst of her passion, in- 
stantly read aright. 

^^ Oh, you needn't look !" she exclaimed. 
" I'm not mad, though I've gone through enough 
to make me so. I know what I'm saying, and 
I say it again, you have killed me — Skilled me 
as sure as if you had put a knife in my heart. 
All this shame and sorrow has been a death blow 
to me. I've been dying by inches ever since it 
happened, and the end is certain, and not far off. 
I feel it here, and here." As she spoke, she 
touched herself on the breast and forehead, and 
then, after a moment's pause, added, ^^ And it's 
all your work, you harlot in your heart !" 
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" Oh, pray don't talk in that dreadful way/' 
said Kate, beginning to cry. " It's not right of 
any one to say such frightful things ; it^s very 
wicked/' 

" Wicked !" broke in Mrs. Mason. " You 
dare to speak of any one being wicked. There 
though, ifs no use talking. You're too wicked 
to know how wicked you are ; but I tell you, 
you have the guilt of the ruin of my Harry and of 
my death on your sinful soul, and you'll have to 
answer for it, you will, you — oh my God !" 

The last exclamation was uttered in a piercing 
scream, and as she gave vent to it she staggered 
a step or two, and then, before Kate could reach 
her, fell heavily backward, with blood gushing 
from her mouth. 

She was helpless, but not un^conscious ; and 
when Kate sprang forward and would have raised 
her, she feebly thrust her back, and as well as 
the gushes of blood would allow, gasped out — 

" Don't you lay a finger on me. You can 
only do one thing for me : send for somebody to 
get me away ; I don't think I would lie quiet in 
my grave if I died under your roof." 

Under any circumstances, Kate would have 
summoned assistance, and now she did so in 
frantic haste, the scene she had gone through 
with her mother-in-law having driven her to the 
verge of madness. 

Alarmed by her manner, a number of the 
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neighbours came rushing in. They all knew 
Mrs. Mason, and could understand her anxiety 
—expressed now more by signs than words — ^to 
be removed. In a few minutes two of them had 
her in a cab on the way to her own home, while 
another hastened in advance to ^' break it gently^' 
to Fanny. 

Not one of those who had come to the assis- 
tance of her mother-in-law remained to say a 
word of sympathy to Kate, and when they were 
gone she seemed to feel herself a thing accurst. 
There was a superstitious dread upon her. She 
had never previously looked on the face of one 
mortally stricken, but she knew by instinct that 
it was the hand of death by which her mother- 
in-law had been struck down ; and the words of 
hatred, which, in her bitterness of heart Mrs. 
Mason had spoken, seemed to her as though 
they had been uttered by the voice of an accus- 
ing and prophetic spirit. The words that charged 
the guilt of ruin and death upon her soul, still 
boomed in her ears ; and though, as she crouched 
in her seat by the window she tightly closed her 
eyes, the look of hatred and aversion on the 
death-stricken face would not be shut out. She 
would fain have tried to have escaped from its 
haunting presence by going into the open air, 
but she was afraid to move. The twilight, which 
had been deepening when her mother-in-law had 
entered the house, had merged into the darkness 
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of nighty and having omitted to get a light 
sooner^ she felt, in the present highly strung 
state of her nerves^ a repugnance almost amount- 
ing to absolute fear^ to moving about in the dark 
to obtain one. And so she sat on^ utterly un- 
nerved, and feeling, while yet perfectly conscious, 
that her brain must speedily give way unless some 
chance should break the horrible spell against 
which her will or better sense was powerless. 
Her fear was perhaps little more rational than 
than the " buggy-boo ^' or " big-black-man'' fears 
of a child ; was of a kind that a strong-minded 
person would have held in contempt ; but in a 
matter of this kind Kate was not strong-minded, 
and her agony was very bitter. She had endured 
it for about an hour, and was already wrought 
into a highly feverish state, when chance did 
break the spell by bringing a necessity for action. 
Then came a rap at the knocker, a quiet, 
modest rap, but in the state in which she was it 
caused her to spring to her feet with a startled 
air. On its being repeated, she remembered 
that she was the only person in the house, 
and must answer it, and so, going hastily for- 
ward, she opened the door, on the threshold of 
which stood Frank Hamilton. He had never 
been to the house since the day on which Harry 
had discovered him there, Kate having drawn the 
line of their renewed intimacy at that point ; but 
at this moment, the presence of any human being 
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would have been welcome^ and she offered no 
objection to his walking in. She left him in the 
parlour, while she went for a light, and, during 
her brief absence, took such hasty measures as 
she could to compose her own appearance. But 
on joining him, Mr. Hamilton apparently failed 
to observe anything unusual in her manner — ^a 
circumstance that was less attributable to any 
success in Kate's attempts to conceal her agita- 
tion than to his being himself evidently agitated. 
He was the first to break the silence, and he spoke 
with considerably less flourish than was usual 
with him. 

" I know Fve done wrong in coming to your 
house again, Kate,'' he said, " but it will be the 
last time, and I wanted to see you very pres- 
singly, so you must excuse me. You know," he 
continued, ^'that Fve been thinking of going 
away from Stonebury for some time past, as 
things aren't going very payingly at the theatre ; 
but I've been going into the accounts this week, 
and I'm going to bring the season to a close at 
once, and shall be leaving the town myself in the 
course of a day or two ; and I've come to ask 
you, once more, and in so many words, whether 
you'll leave it with me ? whether youll link your 
ftiture with mine ? I know that I'm asking you 
to make a sacrifice ; but remember, Kate, that, 
after all, if s only a sacrifice in small things. 
You have no children, and your heart is not, and 
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never has been, your husband^s. In leaving him, 
you could be doing him no real harm, and might 
be doing him an actual benefit. As to the rest — 
appearances and proprieties, and what people will 
say, and all that kind of thing, why, you needn^t 
care much. I would bear you where the stinging 
tongues of those who envied your beauty could 
do you no injury— where none would know that 
you were not my wife in point of law, as you 
would be in love and honour.'^ 

She heard him to the end in silence, for she 
had been thinking as well as listening while he 
spoke. He had taken her in a pliant hour for 
his purpose. In the mood she was in, she thought 
of herself as a wretched being, who seemed fated 
to bring nothing but evil upon herself and those 
with whom she was at present connected. She 
further thought — ^thought it, at this moment- in 
all sincerity, and not merely in a vein of self- 
justification — that perhaps the kindest thing she 
could do for her husband would be to sink 
herself out of his Ufe ere he had to start it 
afresh. She thought too of how she had been 
avoided of late, of the fact that her husband had 
never actually withdrawn his threat of separation 
and might yet carry it out. She thought of 
these and many other such pointS;^ and finally 
she thought, with a shudder, of the scene through 
which she had just past. For a minute or two 
after he had ceased speaking, she still remained 
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silent^ and then looking up with an air of resolu- 
tion^ she abruptly asked — 

"Will you take me right away soon — to- 
morrow ?^' 

" Yes, darlings any time ; to-night^ if you 
wish it/' he answered^ after a moment's hesita- 
tion^ caused by her readiness of acquiescence in 
his proposal. Then he took her in his arms^ and 
in more effusive language was proceeding to tell 
her how happy she had made him, and vow eternal 
fidelity, when she cut him short. 

"Fll go with you. Prank,'' she said, with- 
drawing herself from his embrace; "but leave 
me now, you'll be doing me a real kindness if 
you will. I'm that upset now that I scarcely 
know what I'm doing, and want to be by myself 
a while. Send me word in the morning Vhat 
I'm to do, and I'll do it, whatever it is, but please 
go now." 

" Well, I see you wish it. Elate," he said, " and 
so I obey. You may expect a message early, and 
now good night, my own darling — ^for you are 
mine now aren't you, Kate ?" 

" Yes," she said, " and I wish for their sake I 
had never been any one else's." 

Then after once more embracing and kissing 
her, he went. 

As soon as he was gone, she got out writing 
materials, and with a haste indicative of a fear of 
failing resolution commenced the following letter 
to her sister-in-law — 
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** Dear Fanny, — I am going to go oflP altogether 
with Frank Hamilton. Your mother went on 
to me dreadfully to-day. She said that she would 
blame her death on me, and that I would have 
to answer for it, and for what has happened to 
Harry, and though I never meant any harm to 
either of them, I feel as if it was true, and it has 
frightened me so that I feel as if I could put an 
end to myself if I had only the pluck to do it. 
It seems as if I could be nothing but a curse to 
Harry and you all, and I think the best thing I 
can do is to go away where none of you will 
ever hear or see anything of me again. You 
might not believe me, but I am going away as 
much on Harry^s account as my own. He will 
get on better, and be thought more of without 
me : he has always been too good for me, and I 
should only be a burden upon him if he let me 
stay on with him. When you see him, will you 
tell him that I shall never forget him for his 
goodness, or forgive myself for making him so 
bad a return for it. Tell him that I can see 
now how good he really was to me, and that I 
love him better now, when Fm going to leave 
him than I ever did before. You may not 
believe this, but it's true. Fan ; what good would 
it do me to tell a lie now ? I wont post this till 
I am out of Stonebury, and as soon as you get it 
you should go to the house and take the furniture, 
it was paid for out of your money, and you have 
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the best right to it ; but you should look sharp 
after it or my mother will be getting hold of it. 
Will you ask your mother to try to foj'give me ? 
I am as sorry as any one can be for all that has 
happened through me^ but I was not what she 
said when she said it. It is a frightful thing to 
have such things said to you as she said to me, 
but if she does lay her death at my door^ I hope 
she will forgive me^ as God tells us to forgive 
each other, before she dies. And I hope you 
will forgive me too. Fan, for aU you have 
suffered through me, but I know you are too 
good to think worse of me than you can help, 
and, oh. Fan, I am miserable ; indeed — ^indeed I 
am. Of course you can't but think bad of me 
now, but if you should ever think of me after all 
these troubles are over, 1 would like you to try 
and remember me as I was when we worked 
together, and there were no better friends among 
all the girls than Queen Kate and Little Dimples. 
I was vain and flighty enough then, but not the 
miserable thing I feel myself now. I have brought 
great trouble on you all, but if you could only 
read my heart you would say I was punished for 
it, and I shall be more so yet, for something tells 
me that I am going to my own destruction, but 
I shall be where I shall not trouble you, and 
no one will know me. Good-by, dear Little 
Dimples. God bless you. I know you will be 
kind to poor Harry. Good-by for ever.'' 
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She began the letter in impetuons haste^ but 
it took her hours to finish it. She would write 
a few words^ then get up and pace restlessly about 
the room^ or as her head felt burning hot^ go 
and lay her forehead against the cold stone man- 
telpiece. And at times when she sat down to 
write again she found herself blinded by the tears 
which^ though she was not weepings welled up 
into her eyes and from time to time feU in heavy 
drops^ blurring the paper. It was nearly three 
in the morning when^ having penned the con- 
cluding lines^ she went to bed for the last time 
under her husband^s roof. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LEAVING STONEBUBY. 

|W0 days later Fanny received the letter, 
which had been posted in Liverpool. 
When she got it she was standing by 
he sick bed of her mother, who had indeed been 
tricken by the hand of death, and was now, as 
hey both knew, fast wearing away. A letter 
was something of a rarity in the Mason house- 
hold, and Fanny opened this one with eager 
curiosity, while her mother looked on in a listless, 
dreamy kind of way. But presently, when Fanny 
started back with a half suppressed exclamation 
of pain, her listlessness disappeared, and in an 
excited manner, though in a voice feeble from 
physical weakness, she asked — 

^^ What is it. Fan ? Some fresh trouble I see, 
but tell me.'' 

" You may,'' she went on, seeing that Fanny 
hesitated. " I might be able to advise you in it, 
and it can't hurt me much now, whatever it is. 
It's you, my own good little girl, that will be left 
to suflFer and struggle with it all." 
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Seeing that to fence with the question would 
only act injuriously upon her mother by further 
exciting her, Fanny, after a moment^s considera- 
tion, answered her — 

" Well, it^s trouble, mother, and yet perhaps 
it's not trouble/' Then she told her briefly of 
Kate's flight, and subsequently when they had 
both become calmer, read the letter to her. 

" Ah, well, there's a good deal in what she 
says," observed Mrs. Mason, when Fanny had 
got to the end of it. '^ It would have been sure 
to have come to something of that kind sooner 
or later, and it's better to come now than later, 
when it might drag him down once more, if he 
should ever get his head up again, poor fellow !" 

" Well, that may be, mother, but Harry will 
feel it dreadfully when he hears of it, for all 
that." 

" Why, yes, I suppose he will," said the mother, 
in a half musing way ; " for whatever we might 
think of her, he was deadly fond of her, and 
thaf s where a great deal of the mischief lay. 
It's a bad thing, Fanny," she went on, getting 
excited, '^ for a couple to marry when the love 
is all on one side, and particularly on the man's 
side. It leads either to something like this, or 
if the woman is of a better sort, to her eating 
her heart out and leading a dead-alive existence. 
If there isn't love before marriage, it wont come 
afterwards, whatever fine things people may say, 
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at least not for the right parties^ and when it 
comes for wrong ones^ or^ as often happens^ goes 
back to them^ you see what it leads to. A mar- 
riage without love on both sides is a wicked 
things Fan^ and there's almost certain wickedness 
and unhappiness to come of it. It's all very well 
to talk of duty and respect^ and the like of that, 
but where there isn't love there's always heart- 
sickness^ and often danger of something worse. 
When people are lying as I am now^ Fan, they 
see things differently from what they do when 
they are bustling about, thinking only of this 
world ; but at the same time they see them truer 
and better, even for this world." 

Her mother's words — which she readily under- 
stood were intended to have a personal applica- 
tion that they did not exactly express — ^raised a 
painful conflict of feelings in Fanny's breast. She 
had gone on tacitly allowing Sandy Grant to look 
upon himself as her lover. She knew that he 
was very much in love with her, and desirous of 
marrying her, and she had said to herself that 
she supposed she would have to marry him when 
he asked her. But she had been at the utmost 
pains to avoid giving him any opportunity of 
asking her. Still she had come to look upon 
her marriage with him as a thing that would 
have to be ultimately ; and whenever the subject 
had come up between them her mother had 
always made a point of taking this view of the 
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case for granted. At the same time^ tbe fact 
that her daughter's heart was not in the matter 
was so evident that she could not affect to ignore 
it. When advocating the marriage^ she had 
dwelt chiefly on Sandy being so much in love^ 
his being able - to provide a comfortable home^ 
and being a man that men did and any girl might 
respect and look up to. These and a variety of 
the other arguments used to reconcile girls to 
marriages in which their hearts are not engaged, 
Mrs. Mason had persistently dinned into her 
daughter's ears whenever opportunity had offered, 
and her endeavours in this respect had certainly 
done much to hold Fanny to the policy of letting 
things take their course. But now, now when 
they both knew that she was dying, she recanted 
her worldly-wise advice. In a voice, as it 
seemed to Fanny, as of one speaking from the 
dead, and with a something of the prophetic 
vision, which without any unusual feeling of 
superstition might be supposed to come to one 
on the confines of the spirit land, she warned her 
back from any but a marriage of mutual lovp as 
from the certain grave of her future happiness. 

Some such thoughts as her mother had put in 
words had often passed through Fanny's mind 
when she had reflected upon her relations with 
Sandy Grant, but they had never appeared so 
tangible and terrible to her as at this moment. 
She knew that much as she respected Sandy, and 
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great as was the sense of reliance and protection 
she felt when with him^ she did not love him as a 
girl should love the man who was to be her hus- 
band^ while in her secret heart she was conscious 
that she did so love^ had never ceased to so love^ 
Charley Thompson^ despite all that was past. 
Even while her mother had been speakings she 
had asked herself, suppose she was to marry 
Sandy, and Charley Thompson was to cross her 
path again, as Frank Hamilton had done Kate's, 
would she do as Kate had done ? She was not 
self-righteous, and she could only answer that 
she hoped not. The mere contemplation of such 
a conjunction of circumstances made her shudder ; 
and with such thoughts running in her mind, and 
her mother's words ringing in her ears, she felt 
that she could no longer consent to a marriage 
with Sandy ; that for his sake as well as her own 
she ought not. But how to tell him this after 
allowing matters to go so far ? She was incapable 
of thinking or planning beyond this point. Her 
brother in prison, her mother dying, herself com- 
pelled to deal in an apparently heartless manner 
by the best friend they had all had in the heavy 
trials that had fallen upon them since her father's 
death — the burden of sorrow laid upon her was 
more than she could bear. Shrinking a little 
aside out of the range of her mother's eyes, she 
sank on her knees by the bedside, and for some 
despairing moments prayed fervently that she too 
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might be taken away from the world that had 
been one of such sore trouble to her^ But pre- 
sently came calmer thoughts — thoughts of her 
brother : of her having promised her mother to 
stick by him^ and try to be as a good spirit to 
him in the time to come, of her desire to do so 
independent of such promise ; to be the first to 
receive and comfort him when he should be free, 
the first to break to him, and the gentlest as she 
was the fittest to condole with him upon his wife's 
flight, his mother's death. 

Since her mother had been stricken, this had 
seemed to her as a mission to which she was 
specially called ; and as the remembrance of it 
dawned upon her it raised her out of the depth 
of her despair, and made the wish to die seem 
cowardly in itself and a treason alike to her 
brother and her dying mother, who she knew 
would pass away the happier for knowing that 
she was left to be by Harry's side in the battle 
of life. 

Exhausted by excitement and the efibrt of 
speaking, Mrs. Mason had sunk into a half- 
sleeping, half-unconscious state, and by the time 
she came out of it her daughter was standing by 
her head again comparatively calm. On opening 
her eyes they immediately fell upon Fanny's face, 
and evidently unaware that there had been a 
silence of something like half an hour, and pro- 
bably at the moment forgetful to some extent of 
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What she had previouriy said, she went straight 
to the subject of Kate's letter again. 

" Ah, well. Fan/' she said, ^^ I'm not surprised 
at her running oflP, and I don't know that Fm 
vexed either. I think she's ahout right in saying 
it's the best thing she can do for Harry. He 
mightn't think so at first, but hell come to do. 
It rids him of her, and he might never have had 
the heart to have rid himself of her. However, 
as far as I am concerned, you may tell her, if 
you ever meet her again, that I do forgive her 
full and free. And do you know. Fan, if she 
was here now I'd ask her to forgive me. I did 
say things to her that no poor human creature 
should have said to another. It wasn't for me, 
but God, to judge her soul. We don't know 
what her feelings were, and I daresay my mad 
words did help to drive her away. Poor thing ! 
she's suffered from the marriage as well as Harry ; 
it's drove her to a bad end she might never have 
come to but for it." 

She had spoken in a pausing, dreamy kind 
of way, and as she concluded, again fell into a 
state of semi-unconsciousness. 

When she came round again the episode of 
the letter had entirely slipped from her fading 
memory, and she came back to the theme which 
had almost exclusively engrossed her in the last 
phase of her iUness. 

^^ You must be sure to tell Harry that I don't 
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blame him, Fan/^ she said, when on opening her 
eyes they again rested on Fanny^s face; '^ tell him 
I should only have loved him more for his mis- 
fortune, and that the worst pang I feel is to die 
without seeing him again. And you must be 
good to him. Fan ; he wont have many to be so 
now. But you will, wont you, dear V' 

" You know I will, mother,^^ aA&wered Fanny, 
in a low earnest tone. 

" I do know you will, the Lord bless you for it,'' 
she said, taking Fanny's hand between her own, 
^^ and I shall go all the happier, and rest the 
quieter when I am gone, for knowing that I leave 
you behind me, you good little angel upon earth, 
for that is what you have been to us all. You'll 
have your reward hereafter, and perhaps here too ; 
there may be bright days in store for both you 
and poor Harry yet." 

'' Well, with God's help, I hope there will," 
Fanny answered, and then her mother again be- 
came silent. 

Most of her talk since she had been confined 
to her bed had been on this subject, and in this 
strain, and it was still so till the power of speech 
was no longer left to her, when two days later 
she breathed her last in Fanny's arms. 

While there had been nursing to do, while to 
have let her grief have its way and find relief 
in tears and lamentations would have painAilly 
excited her mother, Fanny had " held up " nobly ; 
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but When she was no longer sustained by this fear 
she broke down utterly. When the final parting 
came^ when the death-rattle had choked her 
mother's utterance, and the death film overclouded 
her vision, she could no longer control her feel- 
ings. Her tears forced their way in a blinding 
rush, her whole frame was shaken by convulsive 
sobs, and in tones of passionate entreaty she 
called upon her mother not to leave her ; to take 
her with her. And when the last fluttering 
breath was gone, when the freed spirit had passed 
again to the God who gave it, she threw herself 
upon the lifeless clay and showered kisses upon 
the yet scarcely cold lips, and for some little time 
would not allow herself to be drawn away by the 
kindly neighbours who, so far as she would let 
them, had been her fellow watchers. 

Wearied by watching and weakened by grief 
and an inability to sleep, she became incapable 
of physical exertion, and the arrangements for 
her mother's burial were carried out by friends, 
the chief of whom were Miss Steperson and Miss 
French. While her mother's body was in the 
house she was deaf to all entreaties to leave it 
for a time, but after the funeral she accepted Miss 
French's invitation to go and stay with her for a 
week or two. She kept herself very close and 
quiet, scarcely seeing any one, and she especially 
avoided Sandy Grant. She did not wish to give 
him any further encouragement to regard himself 
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as her accepted lover, and in all her present 
troubles she did not feel equal to the task of 
telling him that he must no longer so regard 
himself. And troubles did indeed come thick 
upon her. From the time of her brother's arrest 
she had often felt so harassed and out of spirits 
that she could not give that attention to her work 
that she had previously done, and assistants 
lacking her eflBciency, there had been complaints 
from the firm who were her principal employers. 
During her mother^s last illness, and for some 
time after her death, she was unable to work at 
all, and so the firm, while saying that they were 
very sorry for her, said at the same time that 
business was business for all that, and they -must 
give their work to some one else — which they 
did all the more readily perhaps from knowing 
that she was the sister of a convicted felon, a 
sort of person whom the customers of genteel es- 
tablishments might object to. She felt this a 
heavy additional trouble. The little savings she 
had acquired since her brother^s marriage had 
been swallowed up by the expenses of her mother's 
illness and burial, and she knew that Harry must 
be dependent upon her for some time after he 
came out of prison. However, she said to her- 
self, she could get enough private work to carry 
on for a while, and as Harry would in all proba- 
bility decide upon leaving the town, the with- 
drawal of the work did not matter so much after 
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nil— only it would have been better if she could 
have got a few pounds together to help them to 
start afresh elsewhere. Besides^ Harry migbt 
think it was through him she had lost the work, 
and that would grieve him so, poor fellow. 

When the day came for his release she was 
still very ill and looked so ; but when she went 
to meet him she strove to look cheerful and wore 
a large plaid shawl over her mourning dress. 
There are kindly officials even about a gaol, and 
Fanny could have had the news conveyed to her 
brother of his wife's elopement and mother's 
death if she had chosen, but she had thought it 
better to reserve the intelligence until he was 
where she might console him under it, and she 
concealed her black lest it should too abruptly 
tell its own tale. 

She had a cab in waiting at the prison gates, 
and after a brief exchange of greetings she hur- 
ried Harry into it, and they were driven away in 
silence. 

When he was seated in his own chair by the 
kitchen fire, she could see that he had gone very 
pale and thin, that he slightly hung his head and 
avoided meeting her glance, and that a shifty sort 
of expression seemed to have settled upon, his 
face. She could see, in short, that he looked a 
broken man, and her heart swelled within her 
with a choking sensation as she noticed it. She 
was desirous of speaking with a view to putting 
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him at his ease^ but somehow she could think of 
no subject that in the over-sensitive mood in 
which she was did not seem to her to be likely 
to call up painfiil recollections in his mind. She 
covered her silence by an appearance of extra 
bustle in preparing him something to eat^ and 
turned her back a good deal towards him as she 
saw that her doing so relieved him. But each 
time that he made the slightest movement she 
paused in dread of the question which she knew 
must come. 

Presently it did come. 

" Where's mother^ Fan ?'' he asked^ in a hesi- 
tating voice^ and without raising his head. 
" Wont she see me 5^' 

'^ Oh, Harry V^ she murmured, turning round 
to him with a piteous expression upon her face. 

Struck by the strangeness of her tone, he gave 
a quick, furtive glance up at her, and then her 
look and dress, which he noticed for the first 
time with anything like observance, told him 
what had happened. '^ Dead P' he exclaimed, 
letting his head drop again and covering his face 
with his hands. '^ It's kiUed her, then ; and well 
it might. Fve dreaded this, and I hadn't even 
the poor courage to kill myself, and not come 
and see what I had done or bring further trouble 
with me." 

'' Oh, you mustn't talk that way, Harry," she 
said, running to his side and getting her arms 
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round Iiis neck. '^ You mustn't think anything 
of the kind. It's only you thaf s out of sorts, 
but youTl be all right again when you've rested 
a few days." 

" Ah, but it's my doings that have killed my 
mother," he answered, '' and they're killing you ; 
why, you're only the shadow of what you were. 
Oh, Fan, if I could only have seen her to have 
asked her forgiveness." 

'^I wish you could have seen her, Harry, 
though not for that, there was no need for that ; 
but her greatest grief was that she couldn't see 
you. Her last thoughts and words were about 
you, and scores of times while she was lying iU 
she told me to tell you that she never thought 
less of you for what had happened." 

'' Well, Fan, it's a load off my mind to know 
she didn't curse me, though I know I deserved it 
if she had, but you were always, both of you, 
too good to me.'^ 

'^Oh, don't talk in that down-hearted way, 
Harry," she said ; '* it makes me feel so miser- 
able." 

He made no answer, and seeing that he was 
inclined to fall into a silent mood, she withdrew 
from his side and again busied herself in house- 
hold arrangements, meanwhile thinking how she 
might best tell him about his wife ; but before 
she could decide upon any plan he directly 
broached the subject himself. 
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He had regarded the interview with his wife 
in the police- cell as a reconciliation^ and had felt 
disappointed at her not coming to meet him. 
His first thought on gaining his freedom had 
been of her, as his first inquiry would have been, 
but that knowing the coldness that had existed 
between her and his mother and sister, he had 
feared that such priority of inquiry might have 
given rise to unpleasant feelings. So he had 
* asked after his mother, and the shock of finding 
that she was dead drove even the thought of his 
wife out of his mind. But presently, as he sat 
brooding about his mother, some thought of her, 
in which his wife was associated, recalled the 
remembrance of the latter, and looking up, he 
abruptly asked — 
, " Where's Kate, Fan V 

The suddenness of the question startled her, 
and seeing her look confused and change colour, 
he instantly added, in a faltering tone — 

" Is she '' 

" No, not dead, Harry,^' she said, as he came 
to a pause with the question he would have asked 
unfinished on his lips — "at least, not that I 
know of.'^ 

" Not that you know of,^^ he echoed. " Is 
she ill— or — ^what do you mean V 

" She's gone, Harry.'' 

"Gone! How gone? Gone where?" he 
said, in a half stupefied way. 
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^' Well, Fm very sorry for your sake/' Fanny 
stammered. ''Gone altogether, you know- 
gone away and left yon. Gone off with that 
Mr. Hamilton.^' 

The blow put him past speaking. His arms 
fell to his side, his jaw dropped, and his eyes re- 
mained fixed upon her in a stony stare, and 
altogether he seemed bordering on a state of 
collapse. She saw how great was his agony, and 
in her pity for him she tried to palliate the 
conduct of the woman to whose wickedness she^ 
as her mother had done, though in a less bitter 
spirit, attributed all their troubles. 

'' But I don't think she meant to be as bad to 
you as you think, Harry,'' she said, getting her 
arms round his neck again. '' Mother went and 
fell out with her terribly, and said dreadful 
things to her, and was struck down with her 
death illness right at her very feet. TThen every- 
body looked black at her, and wouldn't speak to 
her, and blamed her for what had come to you, 
and I suppose he tempted her ; but there, I'll 
bring you her letter." 

'' Oh, Fan," he exclaimed again, pressing his 
hands to his face, w}ien he had finished reading 
it, " I know if s unmanly of me, but I'm very 
weak and ill, and so wretched, try and bear 
with me." 

She saw the tears trickling through his fingers, 
and once more creeping to his side, she laid his 
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head caressingly upon her breast in silent sym- 
pathy. This seemed to soothe him^ and when he 
spoke again his tone^ though very sad^ was no 
longer passionate. 

"Well, I hope she did think she was acting 
for the best/^ he said, in a half musing tone, " and 
perhaps she was. Still it^s a heavy thing to 
bear, very heavy, for you know how I loved her, 
and I can't say even now. Fan, that I don't love 
her yet. Any way, I do forgive her, and more, 
I'm sorry for her, I know how such things end 
for the woman.'^ 

" Well, I can't wonder at you feeling miserable 
about it now," Fanny said. " But you must try 
to cheer up, and after a while you'll perhaps be 
able to think that it was well that all your 
troubles came at once." 

" I hope they have all come. Fan," he said, 
mournfully, " but I doubt it. However, they shall 
not fall upon you any more. I thought of many 
things when I was in that place, and 1 know 
now what a selfish brute I've been, and though I 
can't amend the past, I will act differently in the 
future. Poor mother is beyond the reach of 
further wrong, and I shall drag you down no 
ftirther. Fan. If you'll shelter me for a few days 
till I gain a little strength, I'll go away, and you 
shall never hear from me again unless it's to hear 
good." 

" Oh, Harry," said Fanny, in a tone of re- 
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proach. '^ I know you don't mean it so^ but I 
think if 8 very unkind of you to talk that way. 
Now that we're all thaf s left to each other^ we 
should stick the closer : wherever you go I should 
like to go too, if you'll let me." 

'' It's like you to put it that way. Fan," he 
answered, '^ but it would not be right of me to 
let you. I have to seek work, and under very 
disadvantageous circumstances, while you are in 
a settled position, from which it would be a shame 
to take you." 

'^ Oh no, Pm not though," she said. " You 
know I couldn't look after business properly 
when mother was ill, and just because of that 
they have taken the shop-work from me. I shall 
have to seek for work too, and if you're going 
away I may as well look for it in another place 
as here." 

" As to my going away. Fan," he said, " that 
I must do. I must get to some of the large 
towns where workmen are engaged in such flocks 
that a black sheep has a chance of passing un- 
noticed among them." 

" But about me, Harry ?" 

" Well, Fan, it's not pleasant to go out in the 
world quite alone and shattered in spirits as I 
am. I would like to have you with me if it 
wouldn't be injuring you, and of course your 
having lost your work here, makes a material 
difference in that respect. You'd be quite as 
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likely to find work in a large town as in Stone- 
bury, and if you didn't, it wouldn^t matter mucli, 
my wages would keep us both, and you could be 
my little housekeeper if you would/^ 

Fanny was greatly pleased with this idea, and 
they frequently returned to the subject during 
the next two or three weeks, th^ result being 
that it "was arranged they should leave the town 
together, and for Harry's sake, leave it privately ; 
almost indeed in the way of a flight. 

The plan itself once decided upon, the few 
details of it were speedily carried out. The fur- 
niture was sold to a broker who, in consideration 
of getting it at his own price, magnanimously 
agreed to let it stand till they had gone, and to 
keep their counsel. 

On the evening preceding the morning fixed 
upon for their departure, Fanny bade good-by 
to Miss Steperson and Miss French, and then all 
else being settled', she went to say farewell to 
Sandy Grant. 

Sometimes in cowardly moments she had 
thought of going away without entering into any 
personal explanation with him and writing to 
him afterwards, but her better nature would 
never allow the idea to take any firm hold upon 
her mind. She felt that she was bound in com- 
mon gratitude and goodwill to see him again. 
To assure him with her own lips that it was in 
no light or' unkind spirit she shrank from crown- 
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ing the hopes she had tacitly sanctioned. To 
ask his forgivenete for ever having permitted 
him to entertain those hopes when she had known 
from the first that she had not in her heart that 
feeling for him which^ as she was now painAilly 
convinced^ could alone justify her in fulfilling 
them or insure him the happiness he hoped from 
their fulfillment. 

But though she was conscientiously resolved 
to discharge this task^ it was a very painful one 
to her^ and there was a troubled look on her face 
when she was shown into Sandy's little room. 
This^ and the fact of her calling at his lodging 
— ^a thing she had never done before — ^rather 
alarmed him^ and he hurriedly asked — 
Is there anything wrong, Fan ?'' 
No — at least — ^there's nothing, as you may 
say, happened — only- — I don't know, Sandy,'' she 
stammered out, confusedly — " I've come — come 
to bid you good-by." 

^' To bid me good-by, Fan? I don't quite under- 
stand you," he said. ^^ But sit down a while, 
and try and calm yourself, and you shall tell me 
then, for I see you are put out about some- 
thing." ^ 

She sank into the chair he placed for her, and 
then exclaimed — 

" Yes, I am put out, Sandy; but try not to be 
angry with me when I tell you, I've been a very 
wicked girl to you, though I didn't mean to be. 
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Fm going away with Harry, you know ; going 
away altogether — to-morrow/' 

" And is he going to let you V 

" Yes ; but only because I asked him, and IVe 
lost my work here. Don't blame him — it's all 
my own wish, and my own doing." 

" Well, I see you are troubled enough already, 
and I wont be angry with you," he said ; " but 
at the same time, it would be mere childishness 
on my part not to tell you, that I don't think 
you've treated me well in the matter ; you might 
have consulted me. However, I suppose it's not 
past remedy. 1 have no other ties to keep me 
here, and 1 can follbw you." 

" But you mustn't, Sandy, you mustn't !" she 
exclaimed, starting to her feet, and speaking with 
all the startling energy of intense feeling; 'Hhaf s 
it ! that's what I mean ; that's what I've come to 
say. If you could have done that, I would have 
told you before, and asked you whether I might 
have gone. But it can't be ; you mustn't think 
of me as you have done. I can never marry you 
— never, Sandy — never!" 

When Sandy had last spoken, there had been 
a cloud on his face that showed that it was only 
by an effort he controlled his temper ; but as he 
spoke, the look of rising anger became curiously 
blended with those expressive of his fresh emotions 
of blank astonishment and dawning despair. 

'' Why, what's a' this, Fan ?" he said. " Ye 
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'wilder me, lassie ! What's it a' mean ? Nae 
think o' ye as I hae doxie. Fan ? That's a hard 
thing to say so late in the day as this, and would 
be harder still to do. It should hae been 
said sooner, or nae at a\ Ifs a cruel thing, 
Fan, and nae like yersel,'' he went on, more pas- 
sionately. " Nor it's nae yer ain mind that ye're 
speaking. But think before ye are persuaded; it^s 
mair than yersel ye are sacrificing ; ye are sacri- 
ficing a heart that trusted ye, and loves ye better 
than life, and that can ill bide to be thrown back 
on itself like this. You should listen to no counsel 
but that of your own heart in this — ^to your bro- 
ther's, nor no one's ; if s " 

"No, no, Sandy; indeed, Harry is not to 
blame," she interrupted. "He advised me the 
other way. It is my own heart that makes me 
speak so. I think more of you as a friend than 
of anybody else, and I thought that was enough ; 
but I've been thinking things over seriously in 
all this trouble, and now I know that there 
should be more than friendship on both sides to 
make a marriage really happy on either. It is 
cruel to draw back now, I know ; but feeling as 
I do, it would be crueller to you to go on. And 
don't think I don't sufifer too. I do ; it cuts me 
to the heart to think that I should have acted 
like this to you, who have always been so very 
kind and thoughtful about me; but oh, Sandy, 
dear, dear friend ! I don't mean to be ungratefdl. 
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If I didn^t think that what Vm doing wouldn't 
be better, in the long run, for you as well as me, 
I wouldn't do it/' 

For some little time Sandy s6emed too stag- 
gered for speech, and when at length he did 
speak, his manner had again altered. Speaking 
in an earnest tone of tender entreaty, he implored 
her to think yet again ere deciding ; and while 
expressing a belief that the constant contact of 
married life would convert respect and esteem 
into love, explained his more than willingness to 
make her his wife, without her as yet professing 
the stronger feeling. He bared his heart to her. 
Told her of a youth that had known poverty 
and hardship — ^that, though lonely, and seemingly 
hard and insensible, had passionately hungered 
for an ideal love ; of a manhood that had secretly 
pined for the softer joys of home ; of his meeting 
in her the realization of the being he had come 
Ip think was for ever to have remained a dream 
to him J of the love for her that had fired him, 
and the happiness too great for words that had 
filled his soul, when he had thought that love 
accepted. He dwelt upon all this, and upon the 
desolation of heart persistence in her present 
purpose would bring upon him ; and in broken, 
passionate sentences, prayed her not to dash the 
cup of happiness utterly away from his lips ,• to 
leave him some hope in the future ; to let him 
think that, unless she actually became another's. 
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she might yet be his ; that her feelings might yet 
again undergo change. 

She listened with a beating heart — a heart that 
was sadly pained at the sight of his unhappiness^ 
and that more than once wavered in its resolu- 
tion as )ie spoke. But in the end she was firm. 

'' Oh, Sandy/' she exclaimed, '^ I can't tell you 
how sorry I am for my wickedness in not speaking 
before ; but it can't be — indeed, indeed, it can't 
be. It oughtn't to be, and I was a bad, ungrate- 
ful girl to ever let you think it could be," she 
hurried on, impulsively, as he kept his eyes fixed 
on her face. *'But I daren't let it go any 
further; it wouldn't be right. I — I care for 
some one else as you care for me." 

Her eyes dropped, and she blushed painAilly 
as she made the confession ; and on hearing it 
Sandy started back, and speaking for the first 
time time in angry tone, exclaimed — 

" That scrawl of a Charley Thompson, I sup- 
pose ! — a fellow who toyed with your love while 
he cared for it, and threw it aside like a toy when 
he didn't. I could never have thought you would 
have behaved like this on his account, after all 
this time. I don't think I deserved that, but 
anyhow you might have told me the real reason 
for your conduct at once." 

'' I didn't like," she answered. '^ I know how 
paltry and bad it seems now, but I never thought 
as seriously about it as I ought to have done till 
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lately. But don't be angry with me, Sandy, or 
I shall be more unhappy even than I am already. 
Say good-by to me kindly, even if you should 
think hardly of me afterward s.^' 

^'I suppose Mr. Thompson has turned up 
again,'' he said, without taking her proflfered 
hand. 

'^ Oh no, Sandy," she said ; " don't think it's 
anything of that. I've never had a line from 
him since he went, and don't know now whether 
he is dead or alive. But we can't help our feel- 
ings, and as I find I still care for him as I used 
to do, it wouldn't be right to marry any one else, 
and especially you who have been so good to me. 
See what has happened to poor Harry through a 
thing of that kind." 

" Yes j but you don't mean to compare your- 
self with his wife, I trust," he said, his face 
brightening a little as he thought he saw a hope 
of reasoning her out of her decision. 

She noticed and understood his look, and with 
a meaning firmness of tone, answered — 

" Well, I trust I never would act as she has 
done, but she was tried, and I have never been, 
and nothing would ever persuade me to run the 
risk of being." 

Sandy made no answer, and after a brief si- 
lence she went on in a low grieved tone — 

" I'm more sorry than I can say for what 
I've done, Sandy, but I never meant to be so 
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bad^ and I hope you'll forgive me and part 
friends/' 

As she spoke she extended her hand again, 
and after a moment's hesitation he took it^ and 
drawing her to his side, imprinted a passionate 
kiss npon her lips. " If you were going to stay 
here/' he said, it " would be folly for me to talk 
of our being friends and nothing else, but as you 
are going away, I'll try — ^but you've not said 
where you're going to." 

'^ Harry said I wasn't to tell," she said, in a 
low tone. 

" Ah ! well then, I wont press you," he said, 
" but wherever it is. Fan, remember you'll always 
have a real and true friend in me if you need one. 
And now," he went on, stopping as she was 
about to speak, '^ if I mauna hope for mair than 
frenship, and I fear from your face that it's so, 
it's only lengthening sorrow to linger o'er leave- 
taking — so good-by, and a' joy be wi' ye 
wherever ye may bide." 

His voice faltered, and he turned his head 
away as he spoke, and Fanny, guessing that he 
would rather she did not see his face at such a 
moment, only returned the pressure of the strong, 
honest hand in which he held hers, and mur- 
muring good-bys, and expressions of gratitude 
that were almost inarticulate, by reason of a chok- 
ing sensation in her throat, left him — ^left him 
feeling more alone in the world then than he had 
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ever felt before, and yet with a feeling too that, 
even looking at its disastrous ending, he could 
not wish that the past in which she was associated 
had never been. 

The next morning the brother and sister 
quietly quitted Stonebury to start life afresh to- 
gether elsewhere, taking with them as their 
worldly goods a few pounds, realized by the sale 
of the furniture and the sewing-machine which 
had been Charley Thompson's present to Fanny. 
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BOOK IV. 

ilarkess mis $aivn. 




CHAPTER I. 

IN THE EAST. 

♦ 

WO years have passed since the. occur- 
rence of the events recorded at the con- 
clusion of the last book^ and the pro- 
gress of our story takes us to the East. Not the 
far-away East of travellers' tales and poets' songs; 
not the East of gorgeous palaces and boundless 
riches^ which for generations proved a veritable 
Tom Tiddler's ground to European adventurers ; 
not the romantic East either of dark-eyed houris, 
lights of the harem^ and daring young Giaours 
of the novel-hero type ; of thrilling love adven- 
tures^ and hair-breadth 'scapes from bowstring, 
scimitar^ or sack. Not the East of the '^ Eastern 
Question/' or any of the sunny lands usually 
understood when ^^ the East" is spoken of. A 
much less romantic and picturesque^ though per- 
haps scarcely less interesting East than these— 
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the East of London. The East of the long- 
continued and widespread distress in which 
newspaper readers have heard so much of late 
years. The East that furnishes work for chari- 
table and semi-charitable movements^ and mis- 
sions innumerable. That furnishes too the bulk 
of such percentage of the deaths by starvation 
as find their way into the public prints^ and 
afford the groundwork for the stereotyped " feel- 
ing leader/^ which girds at any charitable ofScial 
supposed to be to blame in the affair^ by speak- 
ing of the deceased^s " indecency'^ or " obsti- 
nacy'^ in dyings dwells upo^ the sad anomaly of 
such a death being possible at all in a Christian 
country in the nineteenth century, and is pret- 
tily, though a little stalely, pathetic on the sup- 
posed additional bitterness of feeling that must 
be experienced by those starved to death in a 
rich, busy, populous city ; those who 

'* Homeless near a thousand homes have stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food." 

/To this East in which, despite movements, 
missions, and feeling leaders, the distress seems 
likely to become chronic, our story takes us in 
the beginning of 1867, when terribly cold weather 
being added to the other miseries of the suffer- 
ing army of "the unemployed" of the ship- 
building parts of the district, the distress 
among them was so horrible, so literaUy kill- 
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ing, that it became one of the sensations of the 
day. 

Even in their most prosperous times these 
parts of the East — Poplar^ Limehouse^ the Isle 
of Dogs — ^were not places that would have com- 
mended themselves to the good graces of the 
lovers of the beantiftd, or gentlemen travelling 
in search of the picturesque. Nor would they 
have been favourably regarded by those exqui- 
sites who have a horror of the less pleasant sights 
or sounds of great cities coming between the 
wind and their gentility. Many of their streets 
are very narrow, very dirty, very full of public 
houses, and very much over-inhabited. In good 
times these districts had been very noisy too ; the 
rumbHng of heavy vehicles, the throbbing of 
working machinery, and the clanging of riveting 
hammers ceasing not in them by day, and often 
continuing through the night. And chemical 
and other stench-emitting manufactories being 
carried on in them, the atmosphere at all times 
prevailing is the reverse of balmy. 

But though the unattractive character of the 
physical features of these Eastern lands might 
have had a repellant effect upon any denizen of 
the West who chanced to wander into them, 
they had but two short years before the now of 
our story, the date mentioned above, been an 
El Dorado to thousands of artisans and labourers, 
who, together with their wives and children, were 
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now miserably starving in them. Then plenty 
of work and good wages had been the order of 
the day in these places, and a contentment that 
no considerations of tainted atmosphere^ limited 
house-room^ or neglect of sanitary commissioners 
could damp^ prevailed among its inhabitants. 
Then the numerous shipbuilding yards bristled 
with vessels in the course of construction^ and 
thousands of hands were employed in establish- 
ments now closed. The crowds of stalwart work- 
men — some of them carrying the little ones who 
had run to meet " father^' — ^who filled the streets 
as they passed to and from their work^ was a 
sight to make an Englishman proud ; while the 
gusto with which the rivet-boys — ^many of them 
mere children — entered into their noisy sports^ 
was in its way an equally pleasant spectacle. The 
neat and comfortable appearance of the women, 
and the healthy looks of the younger children 
as they ran about crowing or munching their 
^' pieces/^ also spoke of content ; and all that 
would at that time have come under the notice 
of an explorer in these industrial hives^ would 
have been indicative of happiness and compara- 
tive plenty among the working bees. 

But all this had changed — ^sadly and fearfully 
changed. Changed with such terrible sudden- 
ness that sea-going engineers who had left the 
district with some of the ships built in them in 
the later days of its prosperity, were scarcely 
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able to recognise it on returning a year or two 
later. It was no longer a centre of industry, 
giving employment to tens of thousands. Its 
shipping yards were silent^ its workmen were 
''the imemployed/^ and hunger and misery 
reigned in its homes. In thousands of desolated 
households all were starving. Women were clad 
in unwomanly rags, scarcely sufficient for the 
maintenance of decency; while children were 
from want of clothing kept huddled together by 
day as well as by night, in whatever had been 
left for the family bed. The men of course, 
shared in the starvation and misery; but had 
they alone been concerned, many of them would 
have been ready to have said with Philip van 
Artevelde — 

" For mygelf 
I know not that the- circumstance of life 
In all its changes can so &r afflict me 
As makes anticipation much worth while." 

Their mere physical sufferings were as naught 
compared with the mental agony arising from 
the torturing sense of their impotence to relieve 
the misery of their wives and children. It was 
this feeling and the daily sight of the sufferings 
of the helpless creatures dependent upon them, 
more than the pangs of cold and hunger, that 
made formerly cheerful, contented workmen look 
the gaunt, haggard, fierce-eyed, and altogether 
rather fearsome-looking beings they appeared, as 
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they sat gloomily brooding in their own disfur- 
nished houses^ wandered hopelessly about seeking 
for the employment that was not to be founds or 
hung in groups about street comers, or around 
the portals of relieving offices, or other centres of 
charity. Though indirect, these unemployed 
workmen were probably the worst of all the suf- 
ferers by the Limited Liability mania. The dis- 
trict had been used as a base of operation ^or the 
Outlet of the popular craze. ' Neck-or-nothing 
company promoters so inflated and disorganized 
its trade, got it so effectually into their hands 
and so inextricably woven with the Joint-Stock 
bubble, that when that bubble burst it (the 
Thames shipbuilding) collapsed with it. 

Among the thousands who had been drawn to 
this ill-fated spot by the passing flush of work, 
and left to suffer in it when that flush was over, 
were Hany Mason and his sister, who had made 
their way direct to it on leaving Stonebury. At 
that time, though the trade had already ripened 
to and was on the verge of its fall, all seemed 
flourishing to those uninitiated in Joint-Stock 
bubbleism, and for a brief space things went 
well with the brother and sister. Harry was 
immediately ^^ shopped'^ at good wages ; and 
Fanny, who would work at her business, found 
plenty of employment among the wives and 
daughters of the artisans. But just as they had 
got a little furniture together and were beginning 
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to feel settled, the crash came. Limited Liability, 
as practised during the first mad run upon it^ was 
found to have meant unlimited jobbery and 
bankruptcy. When, from the original and every 
other shareholders that the promoters could net 
being drained dry, financiering would no longer 
produce finances, there came smash, and the 
blow^ as we have said^ fell nowhere more heavily 
than on those dependent on the shipbuilding 
trade of East London. Yard after yard was 
closed, and workmen discharged^ as they had 
been put on, by thousands. With their bread- 
winners out of work, the women of the district 
had of course to forego such luxuries as new 
bonnets or dresses ; and Fanny, as well as her 
brother, lost her work. The few pounds they 
had by them at the time soon went, and they 
were already parting with clothing and furniture 
to procure food, when Fanny, more successful 
than Harry, did at length obtain employment. 
But such employment! Employment such as 
might well cause a victim to it to exclaim — 

" It's oh ! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! " ' 

Employment from the ^^ slop'' sailors' outfitters 
of dock London. Employment at which a 
'' sweater'' might grow rich, but at which Fanny 
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Mason, who worked single-handed^ and at 
branches of which the ^' sweaters ^' fought shy, 
could not at the utmost — even with the help of 
a machine, and working sixteen and eighteen 
hours a day — make more than eight or nine 
shillings per week. This was more than many 
a large family in the neighbourhood liad coming 
in, but still it was a miserable pittance out of 
which to pay a rent of four shillings a week, and 
find food, firing, and clothing for two people. It 
was of course only a case of keeping body and 
soul together, and they had been thus miserably 
situated for months at the time our story takes 
them up again. 

They were seated at breakfast in the apart- 
ment that served them as a general living room 
and as Fanny^s work and bedroom, a little closet- 
like room, which was their second apartment, 
being set aside as Harry's bedroom. For though 
by it they might have efiected a considerable 
saving, they could not bring themselves to that 
huddling together in a single sleeping room of 
relations and sexes, which high rentals have made 
but too common among the London poor. Two 
chairs and a table was aU the furniture — ^besides 
Fanny's little fold-up bed and the sewing- 
machine — of the living room, and the breakfast 
was on the same scanty scale, consisting of a 
little dry bread and weak cofiee. 

Holding their cups in their hands, they 
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crouched on either side the ^rate^ in the bottom 
of which there was a small fire of cinders^ and 
any one who had known them in their better 
days^ would have seen at a glance that their 
privations had told heavily upon thems. Harry 
had entirely lost the jaunty elasticity of move- 
ment that had once characterized him^ and was 
beginning to be round shouldered. His cheeks 
and eyes were deeply sunken^ and he was pale 
with that mealy, sickly paleness with which the 
debility arising from an inefficiency of food, as 
well as that caused by severe fever, overspreads 
the face. And while he was emaciated physically, 
his countenance wore a fixed expression of 
filming, fretfiil discontent. 

Fanny too had greatly altered for the worse. 
Her once plump figure had fallen away until her 
formerly well fitting garments hung loosely upon 
it. Her face had thinned till the dimples that 
had given rise to her pet name among Bentley's 
young ladies, were almost obliterated, the long 
hours she worked had made her eyes look weak, 
watery, and inflamed, and there was a weary, 
careworn look upon her face, pitifiil to see in 
one who in her littleness, prettiness, and trust- 
fiilness, seemed so much more fitted to be some 
brave man's darling than to be fighting so hard 
a battle of life as she was called upon to do. 
Fanny was the first to finish breakfast, and 
putting down her cup she rose, and speaking in 
a bustling, cheerful way, said — 
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Take your time, Harry, don't mind me ; I 
want to push on. Want to make an extra gobd 
week this week, you know ; we must get your 
boots soled and heeled next, or else, if it hap- 
pened to come wet weather, you'd be getting your 
feet damp, and then perhaps, just when you 
couldn't take it, a job would turn up : things very 
often do fall out that contrary way." 

" Well, perhaps they do. Pan ; but for all that 
it strikes me that it wont be next week, nor for 
a good many more weeks to come, that a job 
will turn up for me. Trade seems to be getting 
worse instead of better, and I'm hanged, if I can 
see what the country's •coming to. I don't 
wonder at some of the rougher fellows saying it's 
a good revolution that's wanted. J used to 
laugh at that sort of thing and call it balderdash, 
but I hadn't been wandering about with a 
hungry belly and empty pockets then. When 
you are doing that, and seeing all sorts of dunder-^ 
heads wallowing in wealth thejr've never worked 
for, and never were either able or willing to have 
worked for, while men who are men, and have 
helped to create wealth, and are both able and 
anxious to work, can't get the necessaries of life, 
it makes you think of desperate things, and feel 
ready to do them too — you can't be much worse 
off." 

'^Well, but after all, Harry," said Fanny, 
without ceasing from her work, with which she 
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had commenced while he had been speaking, 
^^ we shouldn't complain too much, we ain't so 
badly oiF as manj others/' 

" Well, no/' he answered, '' we haven't come 
to the workhouse or the stoneyard yet ; but we 
may do, any day. Unless, indeed, we preferred 
going to the river — as I think I should." 

" Oh, if 8 wicked to talk that way, Harry !" 
she said. '^We must all live our appointed 
time." 

" Live !" he exclaimed, bitterly. '' I don't 
call this living, and if it's vegetating, it's a sort 
of vegetation that wants hardier plants than you 
or I to stand it." 

" Well, but don't let us despair, Harry. We 
wont have to stand it very much longer perhaps. 
I feel as if something told me that things will be 
taking a turn for the better with us soon." 

" It's well to be you then," he answered, in 
the same discontented tone in which he had all 
along spoken. " Hope's not a very fattening 
thing, still it's pleasant. All the same though, 
I wish the something would tell you when and 
how the turn is to be ; I can't say that I see my 
way to it. Of course, they say that when things 
come to the worst they mend ; but as I can only 
judge by what I see around me, and have no 
something to tell me anything, the query that 
presents itself to me is, have things come to the 
worst with us ?" 
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'^ Well, as poor father used to say, Harry, ' let 
118 live in hope if we die in despair/ There's no 
harm in hoping/' 

'' No, quite the reverse — there's good in it to 
those who can do it ; but there are people who 
can't, unless they see grounds for it." 

He spoke in a tone indicative of his not caring 
to pursue the conversation any further, so Fanny 
made no answer. They sat in silence for about 
ten minutes, and then Harry, rising to his feet, 
said — 

" Well, hang it, cold as it is, it's warmer 
walking than sitting over such a thimbleful of 
fire as this. I shall go out and have another 
look for the work I know I wont find, and hear 
what fresh rumours the hoping people have got 
about the work they're always hearing of, but in 
common with us non-hoping ones, never see." 

" I suppose you have none of that last shil- 
ling left ?" Fanny said, as he was putting on his 
hat. 

" Well, no," he said ; '' it's nearly a fortnight 
since you gave it me. But, however, it doesn't 
matter — I must console myself by thinking that 
if I've got no money I can't spend any." 

" WeU, I've got a sixpence I can let you 
have," said Fanny. '' I was saving it towards 
buying another pot of ointment for my eyes — 
they're getting bad again ; but it will be three 
or four weeks yet before I can make up the rest, 
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and by that time you may have heard of some- 
thing.- 

'' Well, I might perhaps be able to get a few days' 
work before then/' he answered. ^' They're selling 
the plant in some of the shops, and they'll want 
men to take the machinery down. So if you can 
spare the sixpence for the present, you may as 
well let me have it; it's best to have a few 
coppers in your pocket if you can at all." 

She took an old purse from her pocket, and 
extracting the coin, handed it to him, saying as 
she did so — 

^^ K you're anywhere near about dinner-time, 
you might come in — there'll be a cup of hot 
cofiPee ; it isn't much, but it would help to warm 
you." 

^^Very well," he said; ''I shall most likely 
be in." And then he went. 

While the brother and sister had been talking, 
a man had been pacing up and down on the 
opposite side of the road watching the house, and 
eagerly, though furtively, scanning any one who 
came out of it. He was a young man, goodr 
looking, and '' strappingly" built, and was 
evidently not one of the unemployed, as, in 
addition to looking in robust health, he was 
weU, warmly, and fashionably dressed. But 
though his garments were swellish — ^indeed, 
rather loudly so — ^any nK)derately- sharp observer 
of the outward tokens of caste who had noticed 
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the size of his hands, and the tint of the one that 
was ungloved, would at once have set him down 
as a working man — an intelligent, well-to-do 
working man, but still a working man, or at 
any rate one who till recently had been so. A 
few years before the sight of such a man would 
have been no rarity in that neighbourhood — ^in- 
deed, in the evenings, when the artisans had 
*' cleaned up,'* it would have been rather a 
common one than otherwise. But now the sight 
of a well-dressed man, who was neither a clerical, 
nor semi-clerical visitor, nor the agent of some 
charitable movement, was so much of a novelty 
that passers-by looked at this one with curiosity. 
Most of them put him down to be a sea-going 
engineer just come home, with the pay for a 
long run in his pocket, and more than one man 
took a second look, hoping to recognise in him 
some former mate, who, having the means, they 
doubted not would have the will to " give them 
a lift'' now that they were down in the world. 
But though two or three paused, as if struck by 
an idea that they had seen him before, but were 
unable to call to mind when and where, none of 
them recognised him fiilly, or spoke to him. 
Either from being stared at, or from the cold, or 
some other reason, he presently got very impa- 
tient. His step grew restless and irregular, he 
muttered to himself, and was more frequent in 
his alternate glances at the door of the house in 
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which the Masons had their apartments^ and the 
window of the particular room in which they 
were sitting. 

At length Harry Mason came out of the 
house^ and the instant he caught sight of him the 
impatience of the watcher seemed turned to 
alarm. His face reddened, and hurriedly 
striding away, he turned up the first side street, 
from the corner of which he watched Harry out 
of sight. Then he walked slowly back towards 
the house, but when almost at the door hesitated 
and turned away again. A second time the 
same thing occurred, and then walking rapidly, 
as if determined not to allow time for his reso- 
lution to fail him for the third time, he came 
right up and knocked. 

" Is Miss Mason in ?" he asked of the woman 
who answered the door. 

" Yes. Shall I call her down ?" 

"No; never mind. FU go up to her, she 
knows me. Front room next floor, isn't it?*' 
And without waiting for the further parley into 
which, with a view to satisfying her curiosity, 
and getting a good look at him, the woman 
would have entered, he strode past her. 

This woman, who with her husband and 
children tenanted the ground floor, was on 
neighbourly terms with Fanny, and would 
sometimes send her husband — who was one of 
the employed — ^to borrow such things as a 
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thimble^ or pair of scissors — or to say, on the 
days she had reason to know that Fanny had no 
fire in her room, that there was a nice bit of 
fire on in the kitchen, or that their kettle was 
boiling, if she wanted a Uttle hot water for any. 
thing Thinking it was this man who now 
rapped at her room door Fanny, without looking 
np, called "Come in,'' but when after the door had 
been opened a second or two without any one 
speaking she raised her head, she beheld, not 
the husband of her neighbour — but her own old 
sweetheart, Charley Thompson. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON WITH THE OLD LOVE. 

jHE work dropped from her hands, and 
her eyes remained fixed upon him with 
a look of surprise so startled and 
intense^ that it might easily have been mistaken 
for fright. For the moment she was quite in- 
capable of utterance ; and Charley was the first 
to break the silence. 

" Don't you know me. Pan V he asked ; " or 
is it that you wont speak to me V* 

" Oh yes. / know you. Char Mr. 

Mr. Thompson/' she stammered, as with an 
evident feeling of relief she was enabled to take 
her eyes from his face. " If you want Harry^ 
he's out." 

'' I know he is," he answered. '^ I watched 
him out because I wanted to see you first by 
yourself. Look here. Fan," he continued, 
abruptly walking up to the table at which she 
was seated, and leaning down on it, so as to 
bring his face on a level with hers, '^ I hardly 
know how to say what I want to say ; and if E 
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get beating about the bush^ I shall never say it 
at all. It's just this way : I know I behaved 
like a bad lot to you^ but there hasn't been a 
day of my life since I saw you last that I haven't 
repented it; and at last I could stand it no 
longer^ and I've come thousands of miles to ask 
you — ^what I wish I had asked you years ago— 
to be my wife," 

He paused^ and tried hard to look into her 
eyes, which, however, she kept averted; and 
finding she neither looked nor spoke, he went on — 

" Well, I can hardly blame you if you refuse ; 
but say you'll forgive me — say that much, Ean, 
for the sake of the old times. Wont you. 
Fan?" he urged, after another pause, during 
which she had still remained silent; and then, 
as he would have gone on with his pleading, she 
raised her eyes to his for an instant, and as she 
dropped them again, and hid her blushing face 
in her hands, sobbed out — 

'' Oh, Charley !" 

Both glance and exclamation were softly re- 
proachful, not explanatory, but they told him 
all — ^that she had nothing to forgive, that she 
had loved him throughout, loved him still. 

While the words were yet on her lips he had 
her in his arms, and was kissing away her tears 
of joy. 

After a long pause of silent happiness she 
suddenly snatched herself from his embrace, and 
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for the first time looking him steadily in the 
face^ asked — 

" Have you heard about Harry ?'* 

" Yes/' he answered^ " and very sorry I was 
to hear it too/' 

'^ And will you look down on him because 
of it r 

^' Look down on him^ Fan !'' he exclaimed ; 
" why, no ! If anybody ought to understand the 
greatness of his temptation it's me. I should 
be the last to think of looking down on him 
under any circumstances, not to speak of his 
being your brother. And from what I've heard, 
and what I see now," he continued, " I can guess 
pretty well what trouble you've been going 
through, my brave little darling. I feel ready 
to knock my head against the wall when I 
think of it. If I had acted like a man when I 
should have done, I might have been by your 
side when all these trials came upon you." 

"Never mind that now, Charley," she said, 
" tell me about yourself, and how you came to 
hear about us, and find us out here." 

" Well, there isn't a great deal to tell," he 
said, bringing up the second chair, and placing 
it beside hers ; " but all the same I can't tell it 
unless I have a kiss now and then to keep me 
going." He seated himself, and getting his arm 
round her waist, looked down into her eyes, and 
apparently forgetting the request she had just 
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made, said^ " And so you really do care for me 
yet, Faa T' 

'^It looks a little like it/^ she murmured^ 
laughingly. 

" Well, it's more than I dared to hope for/' 
he said, " and yet it's just like yourself, you 
always were too good and kind to me. Though, 
after all. Fan — and as you've forgiven me, and 
it wont look like creeping round you, I don't 
mind saying it — I didn't mean to be so bad as 
I daresay you thought. It wasn't that I didn't 
love you, but I had a lot of notions in my head 
about not marrying till I was in a position, and 
had seen the world, and all the rest of it, and as 
far as that goes, I think I was quite right. My 
mistake was in not telling you about them, like 
a man, and asking you to wait. You would have 
waited, wouldn't you, darling ?" 

"You might have known I would," she 
whispered, coyly. 

" Well, to tell the truth, I suppose I did know 
it wasn't any doubt on that point that kept me 
from asking you, it was because I couldn't trust 
myself then. It was only after I had gone that 
I knew how very much I loved you. If you had 
been ever such an unforgiving one, I think you'd 
have been satisfied with my punishment if you 
could have seen how miserable I used to be some- 
times at the thought that you were lost to me 
through my own folly. However," he went .on, 
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in an altered tone^ " talking of my notions being 
right in themselves . . . But firsts you will be 
my wife^ wont you ? Let us have no room for 
misunderstanding this time^ say you will^ Fan/' 

Again with a face suffiised with blushes she 
glanced quickly up at him, and exclaimed, ^' Oh, 
Charley V^ again the exclamation said everything 
to him, and again he expressed his thanks in 
kisses. 

" And you wont go back firom your promise, 
or make any fass if I tell you something about 
myself,^' he went on after a little pause, for he 
had kissed both himself and her out of breath ; 
'' nothing very bad, you know, about going after 
other girls, or throwing them over, or anything 
like that — will you now, Fan ?" 

" No, as you say it's nothing very bad.'' 

" Well then. Fan, I wont say 111 make a little 
lady of you, that you always were — ^but I can 
make you rich. I've been getting on well in the 
world since I left Stonebury, better than many a 
better man, better a good deal perhaps than 
most people would think I deserve. Anyhow 
I've been getting on well. When I went away 
my utmost idea was of getting sea-going or 
foreign engagements, good enough to enable me 
to save the length of two or three hundred 
pounds, while I was yet a young man, but I've 
got far beyond that — I'm full partner in a rattling 
good business that's turning me in money, not 
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by hundreds^ but by thousands^ and I could 
take you to church in our own carriage^ if you 
liked/' 

" Oh, but, Charley/' said Fanny, with a rather 
alarmed look on her face, '^ I had no idea of any- 
thing like this. You know " 

'* I know the sort of thing you are going to 
say, my lady,*' he interrupped, '• and if you try 
to go on with it I shall kiss it back, so I tell 
you.'' 

^< Well-. '' 

" Oh, you will be kissed then," he interrupted 
again, suiting the action to the word as he 
spoke. 
. " No, but seriously, Charley," she said when 
he had left her lips at liberty, " as you've got on 
so people might say you were lowering yourself 
if you married me." 

" Well, seriously. Fan, my pet," he answered, 
" it wouldn't be good for people's health to say 
it to me — at least not if their fighting weight 
was anywhere near mine. And it's this way. 
Fan," he went on, now really speaking in a 
grave tone, " I wont have even you to speak that 
way ; you do yourself an injustice. You are not 
the sort of girl that people say such things about. 
You're a real bom lady, a true gentlewoman, not 
the gentlewoman that rank or money makes, but 
that Gk)d makes, and that all the riches and titles 
in the world can't make if the brave, loving 
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woman's heart isn't there. When people come 
to know you, theyTl be more likely to envy me 
than anything else. You're one that a king 
might be proud of; you're a woman — a woman 
— ^well, a woman that is a woman, you know how 
I mean, Fan." 

" I'm not quite sure that I do/' she answered, 
with a little demure smile. 

" Oh yes you do, little mischirf," he said. 
" You know I mean that you are as good, and 
loving, and noble-hearted a little girl as ever 
Uved. Lowering myself, eh \" he went on, rising 
from his seat, and speaking in a more fervent 
tone. " If there's any lowering. Fan, if s upon 
your part in having me after the way I behaved 
to you. But I'll make it up to you in the future, 
you'll see I will, my darling, if it's in the power 
of man to do it." He stopped and put his lips 
lightly to her forehead as he spoke, and looking 
into her eyes, said — 

" You are my darling, aren't you. Pan !" 

" You ought to know best," she again replied^ 
smiling. 

" Oh ! hang it, Fan, don't go and chaff a fellow 
like that," he said, with a ruefulness of tone and 
look that were not wholly affected. You knew 
what I meant, but I'll put it the other way. Am 
I your darling ? Do you love me ? Do you. 
Fan !" he urged, when, after a moment or two's 
pause, she had made no answer. 
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You know I do/^ she whispered. 
Well, I do/' he answered ; *' but I like to 
hear you say so for all that. Humour me, Fan, 
that's a pet. Put your arms round my neck and 
say, ' I do love you, Charley.' " 

He had his arm about her waist, and yielding 
to his gentle force she rose to her feet, and 
burying her blushing face on his breast, faintly 
whispered the words he had bidden her. 

For some minutes he held her thus, and then 
releasing her, said, laughingly— 

" Well, upon my word. Fan, you must think 
Fm a silly character, but I can't help it. It's a 
pity, too, you're a loser by it. I had prepared a 
whole lot of fine things to say to you, but some- 
how they've all got driven out of my head. Of 
course, it looks like excusing myself; but do you 
know. Fan, I have an idea that when a fellow is 
really in love he can't say the prettily turned 
things you often see in love-making on paper. 
What do you say ?" 

" I don't know, Charley," she answered, 
laughing. 

Well, I never could any way," he said. 
Do you remember, when we were in Stonebury, 
how I used to moan and groan, and sigh out, ' I 
am so bad. Fan,' when the spoony fit was on 






me." 



" Oh yes ! I remember," she replied, glancing 
up at him with a rather mischievous twinkle in 
VOL. in. 16 
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her eyes ; " but you used to come out with some 
of the highflown things as well/^ 

'' Oh ! did I ? What used I to say V 

"Well, I can't think of the very words of 
much of it just now, but I remember one night 
you said — ^ Oh, Fan, you blessed little home-angel ! 
I do love you, by your own bright eyes, ladybird, 
I do V '' 

" Oh ! that was coming out strong, at any 
rate,'' said Charley, smiling, and slightly colour- 
ing. " I expect I must have been having an 
extra penn'orth of London Journal that night." 

" I don't know about that, but you had just 
come from the club." 

" Oh ! I see," he laughed ; " it was an extra 
glass of beer, not an extra dose of love and 
murder I'd been having. Ah, well ! when you 
allow for that and my not being used to the 
flowery style, I didn't jumble my blossoms of 
speech so very badly, after all. But there, you're 
chaffing me again : I suppose you really do think 
I've been talking a lot of dreadful nonsense ?" 

"No, I don't, Charley," she said, dropping 
her eyes in pretty confusion, and stammering a 
little as she spoke. " It's — ^it's nice : I like you 
to talk so." 

" Oh ! it's nice, then, is it ?" said Charley, 
*' Well, I'm glad of that. If it's nice to listen 
to, that's all right. It's very nice to talk, and 
the sillier it is the nicer it is, I think. And 
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that^s another thing that's silly but nice^ isnH it. 
Fan ?'' he concluded, drawing her to him again, 
and kissing her. 

" Well, I think it is,'' she answered, smiling ; 
" but you haven't finished telling me about your- 
self, you know." 

''And you think it about time I did, eh? 
Well, so do I too, and now I'll go straight at it. 
As you know, when I left Stonebury it was to 
come to a shop just on the other side of the 
river here. Well, I'd only been there three 
months when the friend that got me the job was 
sent out as chief engineer of a new steam clipper 
that the firm were bound, according to contract, 
to deliver in New York, and he took me as his 
third. As we had only to deliver the ship to 
the company we were to have come back as 
passengers, but finding myself in America, and 
free, I thought I'd like to stop there, and I did. 
After knocking about sight-seeing for a week I 
got a job in a lamp manufactory, and was put to 
work piece work on burners. Of course I had a 
good look at them before starting, and while I 
was examining them it struck me I could see a 
move for making a great improvement in them. 
I kept my idea to myself till I had worked it out 
at nights, and found it was the thing, and then, 
as I had a few pounds by me, and knew that it 
was the sort of thing that would turn the money 
in like steam if it happened to hit, I patented it. 

16— ri 
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Well^ haTing made myself safe^ I went to the 
proprietor^ and told him that I had hit upon a 
burner that I believed was a better one than any 
in use — that would do such and such things^ that 
ordinary ones couldn% that would use so much 
less oil^ and could be so much cheaper made — 
and asked him if he would treat with me for it. 
When he had seen it^ he said he would^ and 
after a lot of bargain-driving we agreed that I 
was to have the superintendence of the making 
of them^ and a percentage on all sold. As luck 
would have it, they took^ and gave our lamps 
the run and brought in a lot of money. This 
made the proprietor think well of me^ and after 
a while I persuaded him to go in for the tool 
making. You know. Pan, I served my time in a 
tool shop. I was made general manager of this 
department, and I managed to fasten patents on 
to some things suitable for the American markets, 
and had percentage on the sale of them too. In 
this way I got so mixed up in the concern that 
about three months ago the governor, who is a 
bit of a public man, and went in for politics, and 
wanted more time to himself, made me full 
partner. And so here I am, the Co. of Powell 
and Co., Lamp Manufacturers, Machine and Tool 
Makers, &c. — and now give me another kiss.^' 

He would have gone off at a tangent into love- 
making again, but after a little billing and coo- 
ing Fanny brought him back by saying — 
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'^ But tell me how you found us out, Charley/^ 
" Well/' he said, " directly I had parted from 
you I felt what a cowardly fool I had been ; but 
for months I tried to argue that I had done 
right in principle, and would get over feeling so 
miserable after awhile. Sut though I knocked 
about so much, I couldn't get over the love- 
sickness, and only I thought I had behaved so 
shabbily that even you wouldn't forgive me, I 
believe I should have come marching back. At 
last I got so that I couldn't rest under it, and 
by way of an opening I wrote to you, but you 
had gone away from Stonebury, and the letter 
was returned. Then I wrote to Georgey Clayton, 
and he answered and told me all about what had 
happened to Harry, as of course he knew through 
Nelly Gibbons. He couldn't hear anything of 
where you had gone to, but I wrote and asked 
him to let me know if he ever should chance to 
find out, and only a month ago he wrote to say 
that he had heard from a man who had come 
from hereabout that Harry and you were up 
here, and that things were going badly with you. 
Hearing about you again brought the love- 
sickness on very violently, and as we were just 
ordering some big machinery from England, I 
made that an excuse for coming over and trying 
to find you, and after a great deal of trouble 
you see I have found you, and I never mean to 
lose sight of you again. 
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'' That's the whole of the story, and a precious 
long one it is too for a fellow to have told when 
he feels that spoony that he scarcely knows what 
to do with himself. Let me talk nonsense again, 
Panr 

Her curiosity being satisfied, she made no 
objection, and for some time they did talk non- 
sense again — very pleasant love-nonsense, the 
kind of nonsense that she had admitted was nice 
to hear, that Charley had assured her was very nice 
to talk. After a while, however, the nonsense 
began to be less entirely nonsensical — to be 
mingled with the inquiry for former mutual 
friends, naturally incidental to such a meeting. 
At length the name of Miss Steperson was men- 
tioned, and Fanny, showing more animation than 
she had done when speaking of any of the others, 
said — 

. ''Oh, her name is Davenport now; she's 
married and lives in London. Her husband is 
the lessee of a theatre. When we were first 
falling behind here, she was very kind to me, 
bu1>— but '' 

''But what. Fan?'' said Charley, as she came, 
abruptly to a pause. " You don't mean to say 
that Carry made any difference with you because 
you were going down hill a bit ?" 

" Oh no," she said, quickly. " Didn't I say it 
was when we were getting behind she was kind ? 
It wasn't that — ^but we had a few words — about 
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Harry, and when we shifted from the house we 
were in then to this one, I didn't tell her; but 
I can give you her address. You should call 
and see her.'' 

" I will in the course of a day or two,'' he 
said ; " but Harry's the next I must see. When 
do you expect him home ?" 

" To dinn — about dinner-time." 

" Then we'd better be seeing about getting 
something ready, hadnt we ?" he said, looking 
at his watch. 

"There isn't much to get ready, Charley," 
she answered, reddening ; " you know ^" 

" Of course I know," he interrupted. " I 
haven't been bred to the trade without knowing 
the ups and the downs of it. I was only going 
to say, that if there is any place left about here 
where a dinner can be ordered from, I should 
like to invite myself to it here instead of taking 
Harry out." 

" But, Charley " 

" Oh now. Fan, let me have my own way," 
he interrupted ; " let me be leading hand, 
like I used to be, mate. You know I shall 
be* any way in a day or two, when we are 
married." 

" Married in a day or two !" she exclaimed, 
looking up at him. 

" Well, I don't know exactly about a day or 
two," he answered, " but in as short a time a& 
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the job can be managed. You know the old 
courtship counts^ Fan/' 

It need scarcely be said that Fanny was not 
obdurate upon the point, and that settled, they 
chatted on in all the happy confidence of mutual 
love. When Harry came home an hour or two 
later he found the table laid for a substantial 
dinner, and his sister seated by a bright blazing 
fire, with Charley Thompson in his old favourite 
position, leaning over the back of her chair, and 
playing caressingly with her curls as he spoke 
to her. 

It was a picture, the leading features of which 
had been familiar to him in the old days, and 
coming suddenly upon it now his sense of recol- 
lection was for the moment confiised. The dif- 
ference in the accessories of the picture, however, 
soon brought him back to an exact remembrance 
of the lapse of time and change of circumstance. 

Passing his hands across his eyes, he 
exclaimed — 

" Why, Fan, how's this ? What does it mean ? 
I thought you had more spirit V Then before 
she coidd make any answer he turned fiercely 
upon Thompson, and said — 

" How dare you come under a roof of ours 
again after the way you treated her ?'' 

"Well, look here, Harry,'' said Charley, 
advancing ; " I know you've a right to ask the 
question, and to ask it in the way you do. I 
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did behave badly, but Fve been very sorry for 
it, and suffered for it too. However, Fan has 
forgiven me, and so I hope you will. Come, 
old shopmate, don't bear malice,^' he eootinued, 
as Harry remained silent ; '^ shake hands/' 

" Do, Harry, for my sake,'' Fanny pleaded. 

" Perhaps you wouldn't care to shake hands 
with me if you knew " 

" I know what you are thinking of, Harry," 
interrupted Charley; "but I'm not of that 
feather ; and beside, I know how you were tried. 
Come, let us be friends, if only, as Fan says, for 
her sake. She's been a faithfid sister to you, 
and a true loving sweetheart to me, and a good 
angel to both of us." 

He extended his hand as he spoke, and 
Harry instantly grasping it, said, in a voice that 
trembled with emotion — 

''For Fan's sake, and for your own too, 
Charley. I only spoke as I did as a screen 
against your possible contempt. I didn't really 
think you were one to cut a broken man ; and I 
am broken, miserably broken, Grod knows !" 

" Oh, but you mustn't be downhearted like 
that any longer, Harry," said Fanny. '' We have 
been talking about you, and Charley wants you 
to go away with us." 

" Go away with you !" 

" Yes ; but sit down, and let us have a scrap 
of something to eat," said Charley, drawing up a 
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small chest to serve him as a seat ; and then 
oyer dinner Harry was told of Charley^s success 
in life, his proposed speedy marriage with Fanny, 
and plans the pair had been discussing for their 
own and his future. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

WO days later Charley called upon Miss 
Steperson (as we shall contiuue to call 
her during the little of this history that 
remains to be told)^ who was living in a genteel 
part of Bloomsbury^ and^ so far as appearance and 
manner went^ was in nowise changed by her mar- 
riage. She still dressed dashingly and drove 
fast ponies^ was bustling and business-like^ and 
careless of conventionalities. Charley had merely 
sent in word that a gentleman wished to speak 
to her^ and she entered the room into which he 
had been shown with a very business-like air^ but 
the moment she got a full view of his face a 
smile of cordial welcome broke upon her own, 
and going straight up to him^ with extended 
hand^ she exclaimed — 

" Why, Charley, old friend, is it you V 
'' Well, yes, I think it is,'' he said, responding 
to her smile, and warmly pressing her proffered 
hand. 
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'' And right well yon^re looking too/^ she said, 
surveying him. 

" WeU, I think I am/' he said ; '' and I am 
glad to see that I can return the compliment. 
Matrimony seems to have agreed with you. I 
hope you married happily V 

^'Well^ I don't think I should say so if I 
hadn't/' she answered, smiling; ^'but I have. 
My husband is a very good fellow, and by going 
on the bear and forbear principle we get along 
very nicely. But where have you sprung from 
— ^where have you been all this long time ?" 

" Well, I came from America a few days ago, 
and I've been there most of the time since I left 
Stonebury." 

" And you've been down to Stonebury now, I 
suppose ?" 

'' No, nor I don't think I shall go." 

"Oh, haven't you? How did you discover 
that I was here then ?" 

" Through Fanny Mason." 

" Oh, you've found her out then ?" 

" Yes. It was chiefly to find her I came over," 
he said, smiling. 

" And you've made it up, I see ?" she said, 
smiling in her turn. " Well, I'm glad of it ; 
she's a little gem of a girl, and you know you 
didn't behave well to her." 

" I know I didn't, nor to myself either," he 
answered. " I threw my happiness behind me, 
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and I^m only too glad to find I haven't lost it 
altogether. It's partly on Pan's account I've 
called to see you. She's told me how kind you 
were to her at one time up in London here. It 
was very good of you, Carry, and I thought I 
couldn't do less than come and thank you." 

'' Oh, as to that, Charley, it's hardly worth 
talking about. When she was leaving the old 
town she confided to Miss French and me where 
she was going to, and so when I got married and 
came to live in town I looked her up. I found 
things beginning to go badly with her, and of 
course I did what I could to help her in a friendly 
way. I gave her fancy costumes, and things of 
that sort, for the theatre, and got her other work, 
and as she was thoroughly clever at her business 
she might have done very well ; but that brother 
of hers was hanging on to her, and consuming 
her earnings, and seeing that was the case I very 
incautiously suggested that she should leave him 
to fight his own battle and come and live with 



me." 



" Oh, that would be a settler," laughed Charley. 
" You might have known that she wouldn't see 
her idol's ' feet of clay.' " 

'^ Well, knowing what an aficctionate little 
mortal she was, and how true she could be to idols 
— ^to others beside ' our Harry' — ^who were not al- 
together true to her, I might ; but I didn't happen 
to think of that at the moment. Although she 
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was sacrificmg everything to him^ the idol was 
discontented^ and wanted to make himself out 
the martyr; and that so annoyed me that I 
pitched in about him pretty strong. Of conrtse 
she couldnH see things in the same way^ and 
turned upon me, and there was a bit of a tiff. 
On this account we kept clear of each other for 
a little while; and afterwards when I went^ 
meaning to make it up^ she had removed^ and I 
couldn^t find out where she had gone to. Fm 
very glad, however, that you\e found her, though 
of course you wouldn't be half a lover if you 
hadnH. I suppose she has stuck to the brother 
all through the piece ?" 

" Oh yes ; she's just the sort to be true to the 
last. But, afker all, Carry, you shouldn't be too 
hard upon him ; he may be selfish, but he's been 
imfortunate. I suppose Kate really did serve 
him very badly ?" 

'' Well yes, she did ; my sympathies were al- 
together with him in that matter. Whatever he 
was to others he was very good to her, and there's 
no doubt it was through her he got into the 
trouble he did ; and yet, Charley, I was a sort of 
sorry for Kate too. That marriage was a mistake 
from the first, and for both parties." 

''It was," he answered, ''as everybody but 
the parties could see. It was one of those mis- 
takes that are the mistakes of a life, and the 
consequences of which stick to you through life. 
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1 wouldn't say it to Fan, but Harry's a done 
man; he'll never be himself again, either in health 
or spirits. In fact, it strikes me that he isn't 
long for this world, and hardly cares whether he 
is or not ; and, though we may never know it. 
Carry, the chances are that Kate will come to 
grief too." 

When he had finished speaking Miss Steperson 
paused for a moment, as if debating something 
in her own mind, and then looking him straight 
in the face, said — 

" She has come to grief, Charley." 

'*0h!" he exclaimed. '^Why, I understand 
they had never heard anything of her since she 
bolted." 

'^They haven't; but I have both heard of 
and seen her within the last three months. I'll 
tell you, as it has come up between us, but I 
don't think it would be wise for you to tell 
them." 

" I don't think so either," he said. " If there's 
nothing good to tell, there's no use in opening old 
wounds. But how was it ?" 

" Well, before Christmas I was engaging the 
extra women for the pantomime at our theatre, 
and she came amoDg the applicants for the ballet. 
It appeared she had known nothing of my change 
of name, and was as much surprised to see me 
as I was to see her. As soon as she had made 
sure it was me she burst out crying, and of course. 
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poor girl^ I did what I could to console her. 
That was no time to upbraid her, even if I had 
had the right to do it. Nor did I ask her any 
question; but her heart seemed full, and she 
told me all that had happened since she went off. 
It was the old story — ^a half-mad burst of pleasure, 
to drown regret, then quarrels and recrimination, 
till at last he called her that which he had made 
her. Then she left him ; and at the time I saw 
her she had for more than a year been getting 
a precarious living as a sort of extra in ballets 
and spectacles.^^ 

" And I suppose that's being in a fair way to 
do worse ?" said Charley. 

'' It's l)eing in a fair way to be greatly tempted, 
and to know the poverty and uncertainty of the 
means of livelihood, which, more than all other 
things, play into a tempter's hand. But, how- 
ever, we wont discuss the question of stage 
morals. I offered poor Kate an engagement, but 
she wouldn't have it. She said she wouldn't like 
to be near any one who had known her in Stone- 
bury, and I saw she meant it. So I jast hinted 
as well as I could, without hurting her feelings, 
that she needn't go wrong for want of a friend 
in London, and let her go." 

"And didn't she ask about Harry at all?" 
Charley asked. 

" Oh yes, and in a very nice spirit too. She 
could see how she had wrecked his life, and she 
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was very remorseful about it. In shorty that was 
the old story too. She could see the worth of a 
good husband when she had cut herself away 
from him by her own act — could see the chances 
of happiness she had thrown away only to make 
herself the thing she was. She was very much 
cut up when I told her how badly things had 
been going with him and Fanny^ but she begged 
of me not to tell them I had met her.^' 

" And do you know where she is now V^ 
Charley asked. 

'' Not for certain/^ she answered, ^' though I 
have a pretty good notion that she^s about some 
of the London theatres.^^ 

" Ah, well ! Poor Kate V' said Charley, with 
a half-sigh. " Fm sorry that things should have 
gone as they have with her. There were good 
qualities in her, and she might have done better 
under better circumstances.^' 

After this he spoke at more length of their 
respective proceedings since Charley had left 
Stonebury, and he made inquiries about some 
he had known there. Then he came to what 
was really the specific object of his visit. 

" Well, to leave acquaintances and come back 
to myself,^' he said, '' I have a favour to ask of 
you.'' 

" I wont make any rash promises," she said, 
smiling, " so tell me what it is first." 

"To come and see me made happy," he 

VOL. III. 17 
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answered. " Fan and I wonld both like to know 
that we had ao true a friend as you standing by 
ns at the altar. It wonld seem like a good 
omen ; and if you wouldn't mind being brides- 
maid " 

'' Why, of course I will, Charley,'' she inter- 
rupted, " and think it a privilege. Dear little 
Fan ! I know youll make her a good husband, 
and she deserves that you should. Ifll be your 
own fiaplt if seeing you married to her wont 
really be seeing you made happy. When is it 
going to come off?" 

*' In about a week or nine days. I wanted it 
sooner, but Fan's only a woman after all, and of 
course she wants a little delay on the score of 
dress." 

" When will you bring her then ?" 

'' Bring her ?" 

" Yes, bring her of course. Shell stay with me 
till we go to church. You mean that she should, 
don't you?" 

" Well, I had been thinking of Harry and her 
having apartments in the hotel that I'm staying 
in," he answered. 

Oh, nonsense, Charley," she exclaimed, 
you mustn't think of anything of the sort. I 
don't know that it isn't against the proprieties, 
but whether or not shell be better with me." 

'' Well, I should like it. Carry, if it wont be 
trespassing — 
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"Trespassing! Rubbish !'' she interrupted. 
" You know I wouldn't let any one trespass upon 
me. It'll be a pleasure to have her with me. 
Look here^ bring her and the brother here to \ 

dinner to-morrow^ and leave her. Of course 
we'll take pity on your case. You can call every 
day if you like." 

With this arrangement decided upon^ Charley 
lefk^ and was consequently greatly surprised when 
about noon the following day Miss Steperson 
called upon him at his hotel. She was greatly 
agitated^ and there were traces of tears on her 
face^ and noticing this he became alarmed. He 
had left Fanny in good health and spirits over- 
nighty and might have remembered that he had 
not told his present visitor her address^ but lover- 
like^ his thoughts instantly flew to her^ and he 
hurriedly asked — 

" What is it, Carry ? something happened to 
Fan?" 

" No, but something dreadful has happened to 
Kate/' she answered. 

" To Kate !" he echoed, with a puzzled look. 

" Yes. Kate Fairfield, you know. Poor girl ! 
I little thought when we were talking about her 
yesterday that she was so near her end." 

" Near her end !" he echoed again. 

" There; I ought to tell you straightforwardly^ 
but it has upset me so, I scarcely know what 
I'm saying. She's dying in the hospital, Charley^ 

17—2 
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Her dress caught fire when she was playing last 
nighty and she^s dreadfully injured. The doctors 
say she hasn^t many hours to live. She sent for 
rae, and she expressed herself so earnestly wishfol 
to see her husband once more before she died that 
I thought it might be managed. Do you think 
it can ?" 

'^ And that's the end of handsome Queen 
Kate V^ said Charley^ in a mournful musing tone. 
" Poor girl ! beauty did indeed prove a fatal gift 
to her. Carry.'' 

'' Well, yes," she said ; " I suppose that and 
the spoiling that came of it brought her to ruin. 
But how it came about is nothing to the point. 
It's a sad end to a sad life that once promised 
brighter, and it's a pitiful thing to see her as she 
lies now. She's pretty well beyond human help, 
but the past seems to weigh heavily on her, and 
she'd pass the more peacefully if her husband 
woidd see her in a forgiving spirit. Do you 
think he will ? You know him better than I do." 

'* Well, if his love for her is there yet — as I 
fancy it is — I have no doubt he wiU," he 
answered. '^ Like most unwise loves, his was a 
thorough one ; the sort of love that stands 
through good and evil, and lasts to the end ; that 
becomes part of a man's self, and can only reaUy 
die with himself." 

He had put on his overcoat and hat while 
speaking, and they at once set out for the lodgings 
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of the Masons^ on arriving at which they found 
both the brother and sister at home. 

Charley had told Fanny of his interview with 
Miss Steperson^ and all that was required in the 
shape of reconciliation between them was a hearty 
kiss, and this exchanged, Charley gently proceeded 
to tell the object of his visit. 

Harry listened with averted face and without 
uttering a word ; and Charley, beginning to feel 
uncertain as to what such a manner might indi- 
cate, went over to him, and laying his hand on 
the other^s shoulder, concluded — 

'' I know how much youVe been made to suflfer 
through her, Harry; but she^s sorry for what 
she's done, and can do you no further wrong 
now. You mustn't be hard on her in her dying 
hour. It seems to me as if there was more than 
mere accident in her crossing your path again 
at such a time ; and a day may come when you'll 
not forgive yourself for refusing to forgive her 
now — if you do refuse." 

'^ But I don't refuse," he said, almost fiercely. 
" I have nothing to forgive now. I forgave her 
from the first, and pitied her too, as well as 
myself : ask Pan there. It's not hatred but love 
that makes me seem dead at heart. It's hearing 
of what she's gone through, and that she's going 
to be lost to me altogether. I don't mind what 
any of you may think of me, I love her yet, and 
I had always a hope that she would have come 
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back to me ; and if she had^ I'd have taken her, 
I know I could have made her love me ; she was 
learning to do so when our troubles came upon 
us : and what need I have cared about what 
people would have said?'' 

He glared around as if challenging an answer^ 
and then^ his tone and manner suddenly changing, 
he exclaimed — 

^' Don't be oflFended with me, Charley, Fm a 
poor miserable devil ; I scarcely know what I'm 
saying. Let us go to her." 

" Yes ; the cab is waiting, let us go,*' said 
Miss Steperson ; and without any further speech 
they left the house. No one spoke until they 
were getting out at the hospital gates, and then 
Miss Steperson, turning to Harry, said — 

" You had better let me go first and prepare 
her for the meeting, and when you do meet try 
to be calm." 

'' Calm !" he exclaimed, and again his tone 
was fiercely resentful ; but before he could add 
anything more. Miss Steperson softly inter- 
rupted — 

" For her sake. It could only pain her to see 
you pained, and it would be a sin to unsettle her 
mind now if it could possibly be avoided. You'll 
try to soothe and assure her, wont you ?*' 

He bowed his head — ^meekly enough now — in 
assent, and then Miss Steperson, leaving the 
others in a waiting-room, passed on to the ward 
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in which Elate lay dying. Though she was^ as 
the nurse whispered, " sinking rapid/^ her face — 
which had not been touched by the fire — showed 
patches of the heavy purple flush of pain mingling 
with the death pallor, and it was pinched and 
drawn as well from the care and hard living that 
had latterly been her lot as from approaching 
dissolution; but still it exhibited such unmis- 
takable traces of the beauty that had wrecked 
her, that those who had known her in the heyday 
of that beauty would have had no difficulty in 
recognising her. 

She looked up as Miss Steperson came gently 
to her bedside, and, in an anxious whisper, 
asked — 

^'WeU, Carry ?'^ 

" Well, Kate ; I found him. I '' 

" Will he come ?" 

" Yes, dear.'' 

She gave a long sigh of relief, and, closing her 
eyes, whispered — 

^' You can tell me about it now. Carry ; Fll 
be listening : I can't talk much ; Fm getting 
weaker and weaker .'' 

" Well, Kate,'' said the other, " I knew that 
Charley Thompson was in London, going to marry 
Fanny Mason, so I went to him, and he took me 
to your husband, and I told him — and — and 
they're all three waiting in the building here 



now." 
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*' So they^ve made it up ?'' Kate murmured, 
without moving. " Dear little Dimples ! she de- 
serves to be happy ; she'll make a good wife — 
not like me. I might '^ 

Her voice grew inarticulate, and she seemed 
sinking into a lethargic state, and seeing this 
Miss Steperson stooped close to her ear and 
asked — 

" Shall I bring your husband, Kate V^ 

"Give me another minute or two yet,'^ she 
answered, rousing a little. " Do you think Fan 
would see me first ? just to say good-bye. I'd 
rather see Harry last of all.'' 

Without making any verbal reply. Miss Steper- 
son left the bedside, to which she presently 
returned, accompanied by Fanny, who, despite 
all injunctions to control her feelings, was evi- 
dently labouring under strong emotion. 

They found Kate lying with her eyes closed, 
and apparently unconscious of their presence, but 
when Fanny knelt by the bed and kissed her she 
slid her arm gently round her neck, and holding 
her face close to her own, murmured — 

" You really do forgive me. Fan ?'' 

" Really and truly, Kate, and long ago," she 
answered j " and so did mother on her deathbed ; 
and she was sorry for all she had said to you, I 
was to tell you if ever I saw you again." 

" Thank God for that \" she murmured ; '' it's 
like a curse lifted off me. I'm so thankful. 
Fan." 
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''But, Kate dear, you shouldnH think too 
much of the forgiveness of mortals like yourself. 
Do you know how you are, dearr^' 

" Yes ; I know Fm dying/' she whispered, 
" and I know what you mean. Fan ; but Fve not 
been good like you, and I feel as if being forgiven 
here would help me to forgiveness there. Do 
you think I will be forgiven. Fan ? IVe been 
very wicked.^' 

" None of us are too wicked to be forgiven, 
Kate,'' she answered, " if we only repent." 

" Then I think there is some hope for me. Fan. 
I have repented long and bitterly, and I've suffered 
too — so much that I shall think it a pleasure to 
die." 

She paused for a brief space, and then drawing 
a long breath, murmured — 

" Say farewell to me, Pan, and let me see 
Harry. I felt stronger just for the minute or 
two you've been with me ; but I've gone weak 
again now. It wont last much longer." 

" Farewell then, Kate," she said, speaking 
with difficulty. " Farewell for ever in this world ; 
but let us pray that we may all meet again in a 
better one." 

She would have withdrawn while yet capable 
of restraining herself from an outburst of grief; 
but Kate still clinging to her neck, whispered — 

" Kiss me once more. Fan !" 
. Obeying the feeble pressure of the arm, she 
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bowed her head again, and imprinted a long and 
fervent kiss upon her forehead^ and as she did so 
she sobbed out — 

''Oh^ Kate! Kate! it does cut me to the 
heart so to see you like this. I wish it could 
be all undone^ and we could be as we were when 
we worked together — ^you were kind to me then^ 
dear. But it's very wicked of me to talk this 
way at a time like this^ when you should be 
thinking of the future. Gtx)d-bye^ Kate I Lord 
save you^ and take you to himself \" 

'^ Yes, you pray that he may/^ she whispered, 
as she let her arms drop from about her neck. 
" Pray for me. Fan, to the end ; it wont be long.'* 

As Fanny with imsteady footsteps moved 
away. Miss Steperson, who had been standing 
aside out of earshot, again came to the bedside, 
and kissing Kate, said, softly — 

" Your husband will be here in a minute. I 
must go now, dear. Have you any message, or 
order, or anything of that kind to leave with me 
before we part ?'' 

" Only what I said before. Carry,*' she 
whispered, a faint tinge of colour rising to her 
cheek. ^' Don't tell the people in Stonebury 
what I came to." 

"Of course not, as you don't wish it," 
answered Carry; "but is there nothing else I 
can do for you ?" 

" Nothing ! You've done all that a kind 
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heart could. You are good^ too^ like Fan> and I 
hope I am going where I shall he made good as 
well^ and then I shall meet you hoth again. Do 
you think I am. Carry V' 

" Yes. The best can but hope and repent, 
and ask for forgiveness as you do, Kate, and 
there's room enough for all in heaven.^^ 

The answer came solemn, clear, and honest, 
with nothing in tone or look suggestive of mere 
desire to soothe a dying ear by paltering with 
truth or conviction. 

As it was spoken the look of anxiety on Kate's 
face gradually gave place to one of reassurance 
and comfort, and as she lay with eyes closed and 
lips half parted by a dawning smile, Miss 
Steperson stooped and kissed her again, and as 
she did so, continued — 

" I do think we shall meet again in the better 
land, dear ; but till then we must say good-bye.'' 

" Why, you're crying. Carry," Kate whispered, 
without opening her eyes. '^ I can feel your tears 
on my face. Well, it does do me good to think 
you've cared for me so much ; but you shouldn't 
wish me not to go. I'm fitter now than I might 
have been later, and I was getting very tired of 
life. Don't be so distressed, dear, or it will 
break me down ; and I must see Harry." 

" Oh, Kate 1" the other sobbed — ^the self-con- 
trol she had exercised so long at last giving way 
entirely — " I didn't mean to disturb your dying 
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moments in this way^ but I can^t help it. I 
canH help thinking of the old bright times ; and 
this is a long farewell — very long and sad/^ 

^' But it must be said, Carry/^ Kate whispered. 
" Let me see your face once more/' She opened 
her eyes as she spoke, and drawing the other's 
head down until their lips met, whispered — '^ Say 
the good-bye, dear, and let Harry come to me. 
I feel as if I could see him now. I feel better 
— ^in my mind, I mean, Carry — ^happier, you 
know.'' 

" Good-bye then, Kate," she said, still speaking 
brokenly, though with more firmness than she 
had just previously done. " Good-bye, dear, for 
this life — till the brighter life to come." 

^'Qtx)d-bye, Carry; God bless you! Just 
this once more," and again drawing her friend's 
head down, with a long lingering kiss they 
parted. 

For some minutes afterwards Kate lay with 
her eyes closed, and when she opened them again 
her husband stood by the bedside. It was the 
first time she had seen him since the day on 
which he had stood in the dock to receive sen- 
tence ; and to her eye the change that sorrow and 
misery had wrought in his appearance during the 
interval was painfully evident. As she gazed on 
his wan haggard face, the tears welled up in her 
eyes, and she murmured — 

" Poor Harry ! you must have suffered ; I knew 
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you would, but not how much. I wasn't worth 
it ; and yet youVe come to forgive me.'' 

By a great effort he had curbed his feelings up 
to this point, but as he met the beseeching look 
with which the last questioning words were ac- 
companied he could no longer wholly control 
them. 

"Don't doubt that, darling," he exclaimed, 
kneeling and kissing her passionately as he spoke. 
"I have forgiven all there was to forgive long 
ago. It isn't to forgive you I've come to see you. 
I've come because my heart hungered for you; 
because I would have come to you whenever and 
wherever I could have found you." 

For a moment he paused, overcome by his own 
feelings, but recovering himself a little he re- 
sumed, in a despairing tone— 

"But oh, Kate, is this true they tell me? 
Have I only found you to lose you altogether? 
Is there no hope?" 

" No hope of my living, Harry," she answered. 
" If I hadn't been sure of that you shouldn't have 
been here now. I deserved to suffer for my sin, 
Harry, and I did suffer much; and suffering 
made me think, and see, and know. I could see 
what a curse my life had been to you and yours, 
and that after what had passed it could only be 
less a curse to you by being lived out apart from 
yours. For your own sake I had made up my 
mind never willingly to see you again, and I 
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never would have done except in the shadow of 
death, as I am now. Bnt when I knew that I 
was dying, I did crave to see you and ask for the 
forgiveness I needed so mach. I had no hope of 
it though when I mentioned it to Cai^; but 
Ood has been good to me, and you are here, and 
I have your forgiveness, haven^t I, dear ?*' 

'^ Oh my darling ! my darling V^ he sobbed. 

" Well, for all my wickedness I was your dar- 
ling once » she munnnred, gently stroking his 
hair. 

" Once and for ever, Kate,'' he exclaimed in a 
low impassioned tone. '^Fve never ceased to 
love you, and I never shall, neither in death nor 
beyond it. If I must lose you it wont be for 
long. Fm broken and world-weary, and I feel 
that I shall soon wear to my rest now.'' 

^^Oh, don't speak in that mournful way, 
Harry," she said sofkly, "or I shall think you 
are reproaching me." 

"No, Kate; don't think that," he answered 
more calmly. " I'm not speaking reproachfully 
or gloomily, but hopefully. The end is peace, 
the only peace that I can now know or care for, 
and then we may meet where there'll be no more 
sin or sorrow for either of us." 

" I hope we may, Harry," she murmured, and 
then there Was a silence which was only broken 
by the approach of the doctor and nurse. 

Harry mechanically rose and stepped back as 
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they came to the bedside, but after a little whis- 
pering between themselves they beckoned to him, 
and the doctor having premised that he had 
already been informed that his wife^s injuries 
weire of a necessarily fatal character, asked in 
gentle language and feeling tones, " whether he 
would like to stay with her to the last/^ 

As firmly as he could Harry replied that he 
would be thankful to be allowed to do so, and 
then the nurse was despatched with a message to 
the others who were still in the waiting-room. 

" The doctor,^' she said, addressing herself to 
Charley Thompson, ''had agreed for the young 
man to stop with his wife till it was all over; 
but though she was going she might last for 
hours yet— perhaps till the turn of the night — and 
she supposed they would not care about staying 
any longer/' 

" Well, no,'' Miss Steperson answered, " they 
could be of no further use. You and Fan," she 
went on, turning to Charley, '' had better come 
straight to my place, and he can follow." 

Charley nodded assent, and turning to the 
nurse and slipping some money into her hand as 
he spoke, said, " Do anything you can for your 
patient, and tell her husband he is to come to 
Miss Steperson's any time up to ten to-night, and 
after that to me at my hotel." 

When the nurse had delivered^ the message 
and the doctor had gone, Harry again took his 
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place by his dying wife's bed, and at such inter- 
vals as her gradually decreasing strength would 
allow, they talked of their broken lives, talked 
sadly and solemnly, but, as the hours wore on, 
with something of calmness and resignation. She 
spoke to him of the letter she had written on the 
eve of her flight firom Stonebury; assured him 
that what she had said in it was simple truth. 
She had loved him more and understood his love 
for her better then than she had ever done be- 
fore, and had been led to take the step solely 
through the morbid depression of spirits resulting 
from the last interview with his mother, and the 
impulse of her prideful vanity — ^the ruling pas- 
sion, strong in death, which had prompted her 
last request to Miss Steperson, not to let those in 
Stonebury know what she had come to. She told 
him, too, how the feeling of love for him, dawn- 
ing in her mind when she abandoned him, had 
grown and strengthened with time ; how, in the 
bitterness that came in that after-time, his shield- 
ing, never-failing love was ever present to her 
memory, imtil, almost maddened by the thought 
of the happy life that might have been which 
she had cast away, she impotently prayed to be 
enabled to recall the unrecallable past. 

The telling of all this seemed to relieve her ; 
the hearing of it was as balm to his misery- 
crushed spirits, and as, kissing her, he mur- 
mured — 
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" Yon are my own Kate — ^my very own at last, 
then, darling/' There was a look of happiness 
upon his face stich as there had not been for years 
before. 

They talked of the more solemn things too, 
suitable for such a scene — talked of them hope- 
fully and confidently. When far into the night 
she gently breathed her last in his arms, there 
was a trustful smile upon her face, and, though 
there were tears in his eyes, he felt buoyed by an 
assured belief that it would be his to realize the 
hope for which Arthur, in his " vast pity,'' prayed 
when, on taking last leave of the guilty Guine- 
vere, he says — 

" Hereafter in that world where all are pure 
We two may meet before high Gk>d, and thou 
Wilt spring to me, and claim me thine, and know 
I am thy husband." 

Not a kind of belief, perhaps, that is altogether 
justified by the creeds, but still a belief such as 
has doubtless given hope and comfort to thousands 
who but for it would have known nothing but 
despair when left to labour and wait, after all 
they had loved on earth had passed away. 

It was after midnight when he joined Charley 
Thompson, who greeted him with a softly-spoken 
" Well, Harry ?" 

" Well, Charley," he answered ; " it's all over. 
She's gone — gone before." 

" Poor Harry ! and not very long before 
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•either, Fm afraid," Charley thought to himself 
as he looked at the other's face, on which there 
was a wearied, longing, engrossed look, which 
confirmed him in the opinion he had already ex- 
pressed to Miss Steperson, that Harry was not 
long for this world. He saw that any attempt 
to carry on a conversation at that moment Would 
simply have been cruelty to Harry, so, after an 
ineffectual attempt to persuade him to take some 
r^reshment, they retired to rest. 

A few days later, the remains of Kate were 
buried in one of the metropolitan cemeteries, her 
last earthly resting-place being marked by a plain 
headstone, on which, in addition to her initials, 
there was, by Harry^s wish, carved the words — 

" Love is strong as death." 

On account of Kate's death, Panny^s wedding 
was put off till the very day — some six weeks later 
— on which Charley was to start for America. It 
was a very quiet wedding, and a very blissful one 
to the two principally concerned. 

Though trouble and trial had made her quiet, 
a little grave even in her joy, Fanny felt deeply, 
serenely happy ; and the tears she shed when, on 
her return from church, she flimg herself into 
Miss Steperson's arms, exclaiming, " Oh, Carry, 
I am so happy ! — so very happy I" were tears of 
pure, heartfelt, uncontrollable joy. As through 
her tears die looked up and met Charley's proud. 
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loving look^ she knew that her love had found its 
haven — ^that for her in the future there was love 
and rest and happiness — ^happiness beyond the 
feverish happiness of passion; happiness that 
would last ; the happiness that is reached through 
the storm and trial that make it doubly dear; 
the precious jewel that adversity does conceal 
when it is bravely borne and its lessons rightly 
read. 
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EPILOGUE. 

I ORE than two years after Fanny Mason's 
marriage — on Christmas-eve^ 1869 — a 
party was assembled at old Percy Steper- 
son's. It was not, however, a mere Christmas 
party : not such an extensive one as he, with his 
fine-old-English-gentleman notions, was in the 
habit of gathering under his roof at this '^ festive 
season.^' Indeed, strictly speaking, it was not 
his party. It had been wholly arranged by his 
daughter, and was necessarily small and select in 
view of its special object — to meet and welcome 
Charley Thompson and his wife, who were coming 
over to England on a visit, and were to arrive in 
Stonebury that afternoon. In addition to Mr. 
Steperson, and his daughter and her husband — 
with whom Charley and Fanny had got on very 
fnendly terms during the few weeks immediately 
preceding their marriage — it consisted only of 
Sandy Grant and G^orgey Clayton, and their 
wives ; for both of them had married since this 
history last dealt with them. G^orgey had taken 
Nelly Gibbons to wife ; and his mother dying 
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shortly after his marriage, and leaving him her 
little business and considerable savings, he had 
given up his trade, and, embarking his capital in 
enlarging the business, was now carrying it on 
with every prospect of becoming a flourishing 
tradesman. 

Sandy had married Fanny's friend, Miss 
French. His love for Fanny had brought with 
it a craving for domestic happiness, and when, 
after the first bitterness of his disappointment 
was past, their mutual appreciation of Fanny's 
quiet nobility of character ripened the slight ac- 
quaintance that had previously existed between 
Miss French and him into a fast friendship, it 
began to dawn upon him that domestic happiness 
might yet be his. A few months after he heard 
of Thompson's marriage, he had asked her to 
become his wife. He had asked her in a manly, 
straightforward manner, telling her explicitly — ^she 
had known it in a general way— of the great love 
he had entertained for Fanny Mason, but assuring 
her at the same time that that love was then to 
him but as a bright, impossible dream past ; that 
it had still left him capable of loving, as she de- 
served, one who had so much that was loveable 
in her as she had. And she, while explaining in 
her turn that her first love lay buried with the 
" young gentleman" whose engagement with her 
had been cut short by death, accepted him. 
Since their marriage they had been very happy, 
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and they were in their degree very well to do. 
Miss French had been thrifty as well as cleyer, 
and having held a good situation for years^ had 
saved " a good bit of money ;'' and Sandy, too, 
had accumulated a considerable amount, and he 
was now earning a good salary as general fore- 
man of the railway works. 

Charley Thompson had communicated with 
Sandy immediately upon his return to America, 
and the friendship between them had been re- 
newed and maintained by correspondence, and 
none of the assembled party was prepared to 
extend a more cordial welcome to Charley than 
he was. 

Charley had written to say that they would 
reach Stonebury by a train due there at three 
o'clock : and as it is already half-past that hour, 
ihe xoembers of the little pW a« growing im^ 
patient, and as they chat about indifferent things, 
listen for some tokens of the approach of the 
travellers. At length the sound of cab wheels 
is heard, and Qeorgey Clayton springs to the 
window, and, after a minute's pause, exclaims — 

" Yes, by jingo ! this is them, I expect. The 
li^gftge looks as if it had been packed for a 
voyage. Yes, it is them \" he resumed, ex- 
citedly, after another brief interval. "Here 
they are — they're getting out. Holloa, Charley, 
old man !" 

Oeorgey's excitement seemed to be contagious. 
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for at this point the others flocked to the window 
in a cluster, Sut as yet they could only get a 
back view of their friends^ for Charley was 
settling with the cabman^ while Fanny stood with 
her arms stretched into the cab^ eager to receive 
her treasure — her first-bom child. When it was 
handed to her by the nurse^ those at the window 
could see^ even at that distance^ that it was a 
" great bouncing boy," and thickly swathed in 
winter clothing, it seemed almost too much for 
the girlish-looking little mother ; for Fanny did 
look a very girl-like mother — ^presented a very 
different appearance to what she had done when 
Charley had found her in ^e east-end garret, 
suffering from toil, trouble, and want. She was 
plump, straight, and neat-figured, and richly and 
tastefully dressed. Roundness, softness, and 
colour had come back to her cheeks, and the 
light of love, health, and happiness to her bright 
black eyes. Her jetty curls shook as coquet- 
tishly as ever; her dimples had, if anything, 
an even more pleasing effect than they had had 
when she had been the pet of the work-room as 
'' Little Dimples -" and her smile, when having 
securely folded her child in her arms, she at last 
glanced up at the window, was as sunny and 
tinning as it had been when it first ent^gled 
Charley Thompson's heart. She was, as Oeorgey 
Clayton enthusiastically whispered to his wife, 
A perfect little picture'^ — ^was quite beautiful 
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enough to justify Charley saying of her^ as he 
incidentally did later in the evenings that " she 
was as pretty a little wife as ever made a husband 
happy/' 

When they got into the house there was 
hearty hand-shaking among the men^ and equally 
hearty kissing among the women; and these 
greetings over^ the latter of course proceeded to 
make a fuss about the child. They entered into 
council as to which of its features were Charley's, 
which Fanny's^ and finally decided that it had its 
mother's eyes^ its father's nose and mouth ; that 
its expression, when in repose, was that of a 
Thompson ; its smile the Mason smile ; its howl, 
of which it gave them a lusty specimen while 
they were handling it, it is to be presumed they 
put down as specially its own. It was really a 
fine child for its months — some eighteen — but 
scarcely all, perhaps, that they pronounced it to be. 
Sut then they were an admiring circle of mothers ; 
for Miss Steperson had brought her youngest 
child, which was about the same age as Fanny's, 
down with her, and each of the others had a 
younger infant, which Fanny was pledged to take 
the earliest opportunity of going to see. 

When " baby" had been handed over to the 
nurse, dinner was served, and the talk over it 
was such as might be expected to take place at a 
meeting of friends come together simply in a 
friendly way after years of absence. Much of 
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it consisted in telling Charley and Ids wife of 
occurrences that had taken place in Stonebury 
since they had left it. They were told that 
shortly after her daughter's " elopement/' Mrs. 
Eairfield^ at last worn out by her husband's idle- 
ness and dissipation^ had* taken a situation and 
left him to his own devices^ which had landed 
him in the workhouse^ where he then was in a 
half-imbecile state. That Tilly Smith had married 
the young man who used to be leader of '' Steper- 
son's efficient quadrille band/' but who was now 
musical director to one of the Manchester theatres. 
That the other two of the Dauntless Three had 
also married— one a railway clerk^ the other a 
young tradesman. That Mr. Parker had " given 
way to drink/' ruined his business and healthy 
and died a miserable wreck in the local infirmary ; 
and a variety of other things of that sort. 

Old Mr. Steperson, who had recently been 
subject to rheumatics to an extent that threatened 
to interfere with the cavalry-officer-like bearing 
he had been at such pains to cultivate^ withdrew 
from the table with the ladies, and Miss Steper- 
son's husband^ wishing to give the older Mends 
a chance for a confidential confab, followed into 
the drawing-room as soon as he could do so with 
tact. 

As soon as he was gone, the other three, placing 
their glasses on the mantelpiece, drew around the 
fire^ and, in a cozy, cheerftJ^ friendly spirit, chatted 
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of the time when they had *^ worked mates'* 
together^ and of their fortunes since that time. 

" And so youVe left the trade, Georgey,'' said 
Charley, when after an hour's such talk they 
were about to join the ladies. 

*' Yes/' answered Qeorgey, smiling and shrug- 
ging his shoidders ; '' I found that I wasn't quite 
all the engineering talent rolled into one — ^found, 
in fact, that I had very little of the engineering 
talent rolled in me ; and, as I didn't care much 
about sticking at the bench all my life, I turned 
provision dealer when I got the chance. 'Try 
our prime double Glo'ster ;' ' Clayton's is the 
noted shop for home-cured hams ;' ' Allow me to 
recommend you this,' etc., that's about the time 
of day with me now." 

" Ah well, Georgey, if s a business that will 
last," Charley said, laughing ; '^ people must 
eat." 

" Why, yes ; and they must work too," 
answered Georgey ; '' so we'll say that the tool 
trade is likely to last too. You had a bit of 
engineering talent rolled in you, and you see 
you've made a good thing out of it. Though I 
think I'm lucky to be as I am, I will say that 
Thompson's patent sounds nicer than Clayton's 
shilling butter — especially as shilling Dorset 
happens to have very little butter in it, and 
ought to be called Clayton's (or anybody else's) 
shilling grease mixture." 
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"Well, every trade has its mysteries," said 
Charley, still laughing ; ^* but however, as you 
say, Fve done very well out of mine/^ 

'' Well, both of you have got on in the world," 
said Sandy Grant, speaking in a graver tone than 
the other had adopted, " and yet, do you know, 
Fve just been thinking that when you were all 
three youngsters under me, poor Harry Mason 
seemed likely to have a far brighter career than 
either of you." 

", And so did I," said Clayton ; " and he 
might have risen to be something after all if he 
had only lived. He had it in him. Sut I sup- 
pose it wasn't to be. He lasted hardly anytime 
after he went back with you, did he, Charley ?" 

" No, only three months," Charley answered. 
" He never held up his head after his wife's 
death, and seemed happy to get away. I always 
said before he married her that she would be the 
bane of his life, and so she was." 

" I don't know, Charley," said Sandy Grant, 
musingly. " I'm afraid he was a good deal 
the bane of his own life. He acted in a very 
selfish, self-willed manner, and forced his fate, 
regardless of warnings or the duty he owed 
to his mother and sister. I don't speak of 
what happened being a judgment on him; I 
don't believe in those sort of things in that 
light ; but I do think that such conduct as his 
in respect to his bringing about his marriage 
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with that girl, often carries the seeds of its own 
punishment with it. I think it would be justice 
to say, they were the banes of each other's 
lives — ^that their marriage was the bane of two 
lives/^ 

" Well, yes. Perhaps that is the truest way 
of putting it, Sandy,'^ Charley answered. ^^ Either 
might have been alive and happy now but for 
their marriage, and it brought sorrow and suffering 
to both. However, they are in their quiet graves 
now, and those who cared for them can only 
hope that 

* After life's fitful fever 
They sleep well/ " 



THE END. 



